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Q. How do blood tests help guard your health? 





A These tests help to reveal the condition of your physical examinations. So if your doctor sug- 

* blood so that your physician can detect gests a blood test, don’t worry. He is using, 

“hidden” disenses that are often difficult’ to for your benefit, one of the valuable procedures 
diagnose in their early stages. Many doctors of medical science. 


uxe blood tests as a regular part of periodic 
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Q. What does a blood count tell your doctor? 





SUA ‘Hilt iy 
HHL 
A Checking the number, size, shape, and condi- count of white cells may be of value in diag- 
* tion of your blood cells is called a blood count. nosing certain diseases, It is sometimes com- 
The number of red cells and the amount of bined with the sedimentation test, which estab- 
hemoglobin in them is one of the indices which lishes the time taken by blood cells to settle. 


help reveal your general physical condition, A 


Q. What will chemical analysis of the blood show? 





A Your blood is composed chiefly of water, salt, normal amounts. This is important in aiding 
sugar, fat, and proteins. Chemical analysis of diagnosis. For example, excessive sugar, salts 
the blood is used to determine whether or not or waste products in the blood indicate con- 
these and other components are present in ditions requiring medical treatment. 


What should you know 













portant are: Gamma globulin which 
provides immunization against mea- 
sles; fibrinogen and thrombin which 
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about the blood ? 


The blood serves as a transporta- 


: cs ae are used to control bleeding and to 
tion system within the body, bringing : mo — Insurance Company 
»xygen, food, and other materials to make surgical “sponges” which may 
‘ ‘gen, , 4 -) » " ° ° ° ’ y ' > ry 
76 safely be left in a wound while it (A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


the body cells and carrying away 
waste products. The white blood cells 
and substances called antibodies help 
to keep the body healthy by fighting 
infection. When certain antibodies 
are found in blood serum, they help 





heals; and a/bumin which has proved 


effective in treating certain diseases. 1 Manion Ave., New Youu 10, N.Y, 
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The American Red Cross has pre- 
pared a helpful booklet on the blood 
and its relationship to good health, 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit from understanding these impor- 


in diagnosing a number of diseases. entitled “The Story of Blood,” 88-F. tant facts about the blood. Metropolitan 

Research has discovered ways to Through the courtesy of the Red will glad'y send you enlarged copies of 
extract many valuable medical agents Cross, the Metropolitan is able to this advertisement — suitable for use on 
from the blood. Among the most im- send you a free copy on request. your bulletin boards. 


TO VETERANS 1F YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE KEEP ITI 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


TOP RAILROADER 


When Martin W. Clement was nom- 
inated for the presidency of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, in 1935, he was presented 
to the board of directors as “unquestion- 
ably the ablest railroad man in the coun- 
try.” Few railroaders at that time would 
have questioned his right to such an en- 
comium. Still fewer would deny that it is 
a distinction he still deserves. 

With Robert R. Young (profiled in 
Forses on December 15, 1947) and 
Ernest E. Norris (July 1, 1947,) Clement 
was one of three rail executives to be 
elected, in a nationwide poll, as one of 
America’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders. 

We'll feature his story in our August 15 
issue. Penned by Francis Westbrook, Jr., 
it’s a revealing appraisal of another front- 
rank American executive who started at 
the foot of the ladder and scaled the 
heights through his own efforts. 

We think you'll agree that Westbrook’s 
article does a bang-up job in highlighting 
the career and thinking of a man who, as 
a rule, is seldom accessible to the press. 

Following our profiling of Clement, in 
forthcoming issues, will be similar Men of 
Achievement articles on Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, forthright head of Eastern 
Air Lines; C. Donald Dallas, chairman of 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., John L. 
Collyer, president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Eugene Grace, chairman of Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., and Charles R. Hook, 
chairman of Armco Steel Corp. 


LOST: ONE BUSINESS 


A few months ago Frank Thiele was 
president and virtually sole owner of the 
Tex Manufacturing Corp., a business rep- 
resenting an investment in physical equip- 
ment of more than $60,000. Today Thiele 
is out of business, forced into bankruptcy. 

The reasons for his firm’s failure are 
both interesting and instructive, make pro- 
vocative reading for business men every- 
where. And they’re especially valuable for 
other men who are either already operat- 
ing or planning to operate their own es- 
tablishments. 

Don’t miss Thiele’s own account of his 
ups and downs. It’s currently scheduled 
for the next issue of Forses, the third in- 
stallment in our “I Learned the Hard 
Way” series. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS REPORT 


Our August 15 issue will also feature 
another special report on corporate pub- 
lic relations, the twelfth in what has 
proved to be one of the most unusual and 
popular series ever published by Forses. 

This time our public relations report 
goes “right to the horse’s mouth,” reveals 
how company public relations men them- 
selves actually handle a member of “the 
public.” 
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Imagination drives all roads 


TO MAKE CARS SAFER FOR YOU 
mene 


Steering stress test—practical imagination in testing at Chrysler Corporation 


That “turn” leads straight to safety! 


You’re looking at the steering parts 
of an automobile. 


They are attached to a special ap- 
paratus which can produce the effect 
of sharp turns . . . rutted and rocky 
roads... bumping over railroad tracks 
—every possible strain and twist that 
driving conditions put on the steering 
mechanism of a car! 

This is a unique test created by 
Chrysler Corporation engineers to 


evaluate, accurately, the strength of 
these steering parts . . . to help them 
build extra strength and safety into 
cars we make for you. 

Electronic devices tell the engineers 
how the tough steel is reacting to these 
scientifically applied road conditions. 

This information, plus grueling tests 
on all kinds of roads . . . plus still 
further laboratory checking . . . helps 
them select the best materials and 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


DODGE 


most efficient designs for vital steer- 
ing parts. 

This example of practical imagina-’ 
tion in testing is one reason why we 
are able to build into our cars a steer- 
ing system far stronger than is needed 
for normal driving. 

To Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler car owners, this extra care , 
means surer, safer steering . . . confi- 
dence and peace of mind on the road. 


CORPORATION 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Adrtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Mopar Parts & Accessories Cyeleweld 
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WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





! ‘s campaign will be primarily against Congress, not Dewey. White House strate-= 
its think Republicans’ most vulnerable spot is legislative record made by majority in 
t 2 years. Fact that neither member of Dewey-Warren team had any part in making that 

Bere will be overlooked by Truman--and he hopes by voters as well. 





z Calling special session is part of strategy to damn Congress. Truman doesn't have 
any real hope that any substantial part of his program will be enacted. Legislative re- 
sult of Summer meeting is more likely to be that GOP will round off some rough edges 
mits record, and not in the direction HST intends. Thus, Congress figures to become 
aless inviting political target than at present. 








Truman plan would make more sense if GOP had obliged by naming a Taft-Martin ticket. 
then issue of White House vs. Congress would be clean-cut. As it is, Dewey can train all 
his guns on Truman and at the same time escape responsibility for charges levelled by his 
opponent at Congress. Also, Dewey has a unique opportunity to see to it that Congress 
polishes up its record during the summer session. 











TRUMAN PROGRAM--Here's what President wants from Congress this Summer: 
1. Inflation controls=--Truman has been seeking restoration of wartime controlled 
economy almost ever since he himself removed price controls on eve of '46 election. 
Republicans are no happier about HCL than President, but are convinced legislation 
is not the answer. If any action is taken in this field, it will be mild and far less 
drastic than Truman wants. 








2. Housing--Some Republican leaders agree privately that Truman is on right track in 
demanding action to end housing shortage. Catch is that laws don't build dwellings. 
Possible outcome is that Congress will act in this field but again by digressing from 
Truman blueprint. 





3. Civil Rights--Truman figures to get burned on this subject, whether or not Repub= 
licans succeed in overcoming a filibuster by Dixie diehards. If GOP adopts any of 
its planks in this field, Republicans get the credit. If not, members of Truman's 
own party will be to blame, assuming Republicans make an honest effort. 








4. Labor--There isn't a Chinaman's chance Congress will repeal the Taft-Hartley Act, 
or even amend it. But a raise in minimum wages might be voted. Truman wants present 
40¢-an-hour floor upped to 75¢. At most,GOP won't go beyond 65¢ and will insist 

on other Wage-Hour amendments as well. 





5. Health, Education, & Social Security--Emergency need for increased Federal expen- 
ditures in these fields is more political than real, in eyes of GOP leaders. Action 
during the special session is not likely unless Republicans decide upon reconsidera- 
tion that political appeal of these measures is. strong enough to warrant attention. 








6. Displaced Persons--Dewey is almost as displeased by DP act recently passed as is 
Truman, but amendment is far from certain. Argument will be made that this can wait 
until next year. 








NEW FACES--There will be at least eight new Senators arriving in (Continued on page 7) 
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CONSTRUCTION Latest reports indicate that while non-residential construction costs : 
in most areas are tending to show a slight upward movement, constructig stor 

men see signs of possible stabilization at or near present cost levels. To support this 








belief, they point to such favorable developments as: an improving or ample supply of -” 
materials, excepting steel and cement; availability of construction workers appears 
to be satisfactory in most categories, while general contractors are demanding, and get- frei 


ting firm prices on most materials. Causes of upward pressure are said to be today's 
over-all cost level for commodities and services, higher wages and a productivity that 8, 28 
is still not completely satisfactory. his 


COMMUNICATIONS Larger capital investment required for production of FM radio and tele. 
vision sets is effecting a change in the character of the radio manufac. 

turing industry. As one manufacturer points out, the industry hitherto has been made up 

of many small and relatively few large companies, but the present trend seems to be 








toward a smaller number of larger units. Citing the 788 brands of radios that have ap- 4 
peared and disappeared from the market since radio manufacturing began, he predicts that Unb: 
stiffer technical requirements will lead to further mortality among marginal producers, fac 
’ 
INSURANCE Group insurance is now a billion dollar business. 1947 witnessed the largest - 
Single year's advance in this type of insurance, with total premiums paid liv 
topping this figure for the first time. More than 60,000 new employer units were set up, rl 
providing 10 million individual units of protection. Greatest gains were in the acci- 
dent and health fields. . . . Life insurance ownership also rose to a new peak this mid- SID 
year, is expected to pass the $200 billion mark before the year's end. Benefits paid — 
have also set a new record, totaling more than $1% billions at the end of June. dic 
CREDIT Although consumer credit outstanding is currently close to an all-time high of 4 
$14 billions, it's far below the pre-war top in terms of national income, number Gre 
of borrowers. Moreover, more than half of this credit outstanding is made up of non- nit 
installment items such as store charge accounts, and similar types paid on a monthly basis. pe: 
And, bankers say, the volume of installment sales credit is actually lower than in 1941. ye: 
Box score on borrowers: 9 million families this year, 18-20 million in 1941. ... Sig- by 


nificant: Despite the fact durable goods" prices are about 60% higher than in 1941, and Bo 
dollar volume of sales is more than double, it appears that consumers as a whole are still 


re 

buying on a cash basis to a larger extent than in pre-war years. Pat 
fi 

STEEL Uncertainty, confusion envelop some aspects of the steel pricing system as ti 


Some companies delay switching over to f.o.b. mill prices. Meanwhile, reper- Du 
cussions from Big Steel's price changeover are slowly being felt throughout American in- 
dustry. Its action portends many changes in the industrial picture when supply-demand in- of 
balance is corrected. Steel users will have to review their own price policies, marketing t! 
Set-ups, competitive positions, reevaluate present plant locations with an eye to pos- tl 
Sible advantages of locating nearer steel mills. However, there's not much chance of le 
Steel-hungry consumers making any immediate change in purchasing sources while steel re- 








~ 

mains in tight supply, and price boosts are the order of the day. ¥ 

0: 

AUTOMOTIVE Difficulty in maintaining materials supply at proper levels continues to t! 

hamper new car output. This restriction is a major factor in keeping cur- e 

rent operations at below capacity rates. The industry, still not making much headway in a 

Slashing order backlogs, seems to be running at not much more than the usual replacement 1 
rate. 
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‘Reflecting the continued up- 

‘i surge in business activity, 

. rd-quarter freight car loadings are ex- 
sted to run almost 4% above last year's 
ke « « « Bottleneck: Jammed terminal 
gcilities in key midwest wheat shipping 
genters have forced the roads to place an 
mbargo upon rail movement of wheat cur- 
rently being harvested and destined for 
storage, not sale. Problem facing the 
granger roads is the two-fold one of moving 
last year's large volume of wheat still on 
hand, besides moving the current crop.... 
freight car building program is still un- 
gsatisfactory--there was a net gain of only 
§,284 cars in the year ending May 1, 1948. 
This despite fact that over 70,000 new 
gars were put into operation this period. 
























Possible alleviation of in- 
flationary pressure may 
result from a decline in farm prices, stimu- 
lated by an overall record crop production. 
Ubalance existing between farmer and 
factory worker purchasing power is a po= 
tent force underlying present wage de- 
mands. As food costs bulk large in cost of 
living index, any decrease in prices 

rill be a welcome corrective. 





AGRICULTURE 






Growth of mechanization in 
underground coal mining is in- 
dicated in the boost in estimated steel 
requirements from 513,000 tons annually to 
682,000 tons over the past five years. 
Greatest single use is for track, stem- 

ning from this trend. . . . Physical output 
per man hour at present exceeds that of a 
year ago in two-thirds of companies polled 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Only 10% report a decline, the 
remainder show no change. . . . Automatic 
gas range sales are up 242% for the first 
five months of this year, the result of con- 
tinued aggressive industry-wide promotion. 
During same period, sales of all gas ranges 
Bained 24.3%, reaching an all-time high 
of 1,172,000. It's reported that gas is 
the cooking fuel now used in 2 out of 3 of 
the 38 million U. S. homes. .. . Real estate 
loans have become a much more important 
part of commercial bank assets in the post- 


SIDELIGHTS 


War period, having doubled between the end 


of 1945 and the end of 1947. According to 
the FDIC, this rise indicates necessity 





ir- 
in 









for caution. The agency points out that 
about half of the $9 billion of real estate 
loans outstanding have been made during 
& period of high prices. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 5) 


Washington next January. One incumbent, 
North Carolina's Umstead, has already been 
eliminated by losing his primary race. 
Seven other Senators are not seeking re- 
election. Retiring list includes 5 Repub- 
licans=--White of Maine, Bushfield of S. 
Dakota, Capper of Kansas, Hawkes of New 
Jersey, and Moore of Oklahoma--plus Demo- 
crats Hatch of New Mexico and O'Daniel of 
Texas. 





ECONOMIC INDICATORS--Following figures 
from Senate=-House economic committee will 
play a key role in political debates ahead: 





1. Prices=--Both consumer and wholesale 
prices are at an all-time high, with no 
Signs of a general decline ahead. 





2. Production=--Gross national product 
(dollar value of all goods and services 
produced) is running at an annual rate 
of $245.7 billion--a 7% improvement 
over '47 mark. 








3- Income=--Slight rise in 2nd quarter 
upped annual rate to $218 billion, a 
figure which would have been considered 
fantastic a few years back. 





4. Profits--Post-war record of $19.7 
billion set a year ago is being matched 
again this year. 


5. Jobs--Civilian employment of around 
62 million means that everyone who wants 
work has a job, with a manpower pinch 
looming for employers as draft curtails 
supply of young men. 





PLANT EXPANSION--Important barometer of 
business optimism--investments in new 
plants and equipment--shows no signs of 
leveling off. Government figures show 
expansion expenditures will total about 
$4.6 billion during the 3rd quarter. 








OVERTIME PREMIUMS=--Enforcement of new and 
complicated interpretation of premium pay-= 
ments made for weekend, holiday, and night 
work will start Sept. 15. New Wage-Hour 
Division rules result from Supreme Court's 
"double overtime" decision in case involv= 
ing longshoremen. Employers should consult 
their attorneys to measure effect of new 
interpretation. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To our Coe aguces ove pIrcacdones Lectenden «0. 


Manufacturers always check the prices 
of materials. That is sound procedure. 
But it is not necessarily true that a ma- 
terial that costs more per pound than an- 
other is therefore more expensive. The 
more costly may prove to be not only 
better, but actually cheaper. 

This was the case with a plate used 
in certain golf shoes. The plate is located 
within the sole, and the spikes are 
screwed into it. Thus they are prevented 
from digging into the foot instead of the 
fairway. This is a great idea in golf shoes, 
and golfers like it. What they do not know 
is that the plate, once made of cadmium- 
plated steel, now is 
made of solid nickel 
silver, which is inher- 
ently rustproof and 
needs no protective 
coating. 

In making this 
switch from one met- 
al to another, the shoe 
company was adher- 
ing to its customary 
policy of making the 
best shoes it could. 
Nickel silver costs more per pound than 
steel, but that was unimportant compared 
with the fact that it gave absolute as- 
surance that the plate would be equal in 
quality with the rest of the shoe mate- 
rials. However, when the cost figures were 
in, they were a pleasant surprise. The 
nickel silver plates cost less than the 
steel ones, due to elimination of plating 
and associated operations. 

Naturally, before the decision was 
made to employ nickel silver for this pur- 
pose, tests had to be made. Revere col- 
laborated in these. The metal was found 
to have the required strength and springi- 
ness, and of course to be entirely free 
from rust. It was evident, therefore, that 





it would prove itself by long service un- 
der the conditions of actual use. 

Nickel silver is largely used as the 
base for silver-plated flatware. It is also 
bought by jewelry manufacturers, and 
has both decorative and industrial appli- 
cations. Key blanks, hardware, electrical 
and plumbing fixtures, camera parts, 
slide fasteners are some other conven- 
tional applications of this alloy that is 
both beautiful and durable. So far as 
we know, this is its first use*in such a 
thing as a shoe plate. 

In reporting this new use for an old 
alloy, and the surprising fact that it 
proved to be less 
costly than one that 
cost less, Revere takes 
no particular credit. 
What Revere did in 
collaboration with the 
shoe company is no 
more than any good 
supplier will do if 
given the opportunity. 
The firms from whom 
you buy materials, 
whether they be met- 
als or woods, cements or chemicals, felts 
or vacuum tubes, know a great deal about 
what they sell you. What they do not 
know, in all too many cases, is how they 
can help you to best advantage. All that 
suppliers need is the opportunity to ac- 
quaint themselves with the conditions of 
fabrication and use. Once equipped with 
that knowledge, they can set their own 
brains to work with yours. Thus you will 
be reassured. that you are doing exactly 
right in specification and fabrication, or, 
if not, definite and documented sugges- 
tions for improvements will result. 
Revere suggests, therefore, that you give 
your suppliers the opportunity to col- 
laborate fully with you. 


REVERE COPPER ann BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x we 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Editorials 


Ominous: Berlin situation approachin 
the boiling point. 


Stalin is probably the uneasiest mort 
in the world today. 


Looks like Dewey’s election. 
Prediction: The Taft-Hartley law wil 
be strengthened rather than weakened 


next year. 


Assurance of bumper crops should in. 
sure at least reasonable prosperity. 


Build a stronger mercantile marine. 


Ex-policeman Bevin is proving he isn't 
et intimidated. 


Few vacant vacation accommodations, 
Our railroads should do better. 
Extra rewards first call for extra efforts, 


The U. S. Supreme Court is of less su- 
preme caliber today than ever before. 


Double taxation of stockholders is 
doubly iniquitous. 


Don’t rush into debt. 


Since the Taft-Hartley law Caesar 
Petrillo is singing in a lower key. 


Rail transportation faces radical mod- 
ernization. 


Auto prices have gone up enough. 


As coal prices rise, so will fuel oil con- 
sumption. 


Jobs won't always outnumber workers. 


Some Labor leaders should remember 
that Labor means work, not ‘shirk. 


When big unions strike, the public is 
stricken. 


UN: Unity Needed. 

Steel. pinch still pinching. 
Peace is now three years old—about 
time for scarcities to become more 


scarce. 


America’s coal reserves: adequate for 








2,000 years. 


Output per worker will increase ere long. 
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READERS SAY 


“PHONY” 


My attention has been called to the ar- 
ticle, “Life Insurance Companies Itch to 
Aid the Public” [June 15]. Because in it 
you refer to the “only two sour notes in 
the otherwise creditable performance of 
the life companies” and mention our not 
having replied to your letter as one of 
them, I feel that the following should be 
publicized in our defense: 

1, From many years of selling experi- 
ence in the field, I felt that I recognized 
the letter as a “phony.” 

2. Not being entered in the State of 
New York and therefore having no repre- 
sentative to follow up and render service 
in the slim event it was a legitimate in- 
quiry, I forwarded your letter to the presi- 
dent of a New York company who, upon 
investigation, satisfied himself it was a 
“phony” and went no further with it. He 
later so reported to me. 

8. We of Cal-Western pride ourselves 
on our Public Relations Policies. 

If anyone will write to us upon his 
own letterhead, thus indicating sincerity 
in securing advice and help, we will go 
all out to be of aid. But if you were to 
sit at my desk over the years and receive 
the number of letters from distant points 
written on plain stationery and enclosed 
in a plain envelope, very evidently com- 
ing from “twisters” whom you knew would 
have no reason to write other than to mis- 
quote you wherever possible, I believe 
you, too, would be rather careful in an- 
swering such letters. 

Whenever we can be of real. service 
please feel free to call upon us.—O. J. 
Lacy, president, California-Western States 
Life Insurance Co., Sacramento, Calif. 


Forses does consider its Public Rela- 
tions letters to be “legitimate inquiries.” 
Apparently so did the presidents of the 17 
other life insurance companies written to, 
including another one in distant California. 

—Tue Eprrors. 


WILL CARRY ON! 


Forses certainly is read by business 
men! 

Since the publication of my article, 
“Why My Business Folded,” in the June 
15th issue, there has been a veritable 
deluge of letters, inquiries and phone calls 

business acquaintances and clients, 
asking whether this meant the end of the 
service which Benge Associates has been 
providing to American industry. 

Happily, this is not the case. A num- 
ber of the staff men in Chicago will con- 
tinue to do business “at the old stand” 
under the leadership of W. B. Casterline, 
@ seasoned veteran in business manage- 
ment, and will operate under the name of 
Benge Associates, Chicago. 

A similar set-up prevails in the East. 
Benge Associates, Eastern, will function in 
the New York area under the direction 
of L. D. Sanford, an associate of mine 
for many years. 

With both these groups I shall continue 
as counselor.—EvcENE J. BENGE, Benge 
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THE CONTINENTAL MOTORS FRANCHISE 
IS THE PREFERRED DEALER FRANCHISE 





More than a thousand leading engine sales 
and service establishments across the na- 
tion are franchised today to handle the 
Continental Red Seal line. 


Their preference; naturally, reflects the preference of 
users — in industry, in transportation, in the oil field 
and on the farm. And user preference, in turn, rests on 
the solid basis of satisfaction with the product over a 
long period of years. | 


Continental engines are best for the job, 
. because they're built for the job—no 
® matter what it may be. 


At any given horsepower, there are as many as twenty 
engines from which to choose the one exactly suited 
to the need. Thus, in the broad range from I!/2 to 
250 h.p., there is a Red Seal model for almost every 
application. Such characteristics as weight, profile, 
type of fuel, and other factors which enter into the 
selection of a power plant can be given the consider- 
ation they deserve. 


The best dealers prefer the engine line that 
best meets their customers’ needs. That is 
why so many of the most successful dealers 
in the country handle Red Seal engines today. 




















(ontinental Motors [orporation 








. __ Associates, Asheville, N. C. 
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MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





You r new 





If you are planning to expand your busi- 
ness and require property or spur track 
facilities in Oregon, California, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas or Lou- 
isiana, our Industrial Department can save 
you time and money. 


HERE’S HOW TO GO ABOUT IT: 


Send us your basic requirements for 






an industrial site. We will Agmies 
a 7 send you complete i 


r 


> will accompany yours 






details on suitable 
locations. Then if you wish, 
our representative 






on an inspection trip. 


In our files we have most complete and up- 
to-date information available on industrial 
sites in the eight states we serve. We have 
experienced traffic men in every sizeable 








site... 


community along our lines who can develop 
any specific information you wish. 


Our business is transportation, not real 
estate. We are more concerned with the 
success of your business than we are with 


its specific location. You may be sure, there-. 


fore, that any recommendation we make to 
you will be unprejudiced. 


Please do not hesitate to write us. Your in- 
quiry will receive prompt and confidential 
handling, without obligation on your part. 
We'll tell you, too, about the many natural 
advantages you get when you locate on the 
West’s biggest railroad. Southern Pacific 
serves more western communities than any 
other railroad. 











INDUSTRIAL SITE SERVICE 
by Southern Pacific 


For prompt, confidential information about 
plant sites along our lines, write: W.W. HALE, 
Vice-President, System Freight Traffic, Room 
715A, Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. 
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Re ‘The West’s Greatest 
' Transportation System 
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\Fact and Comment | 








by B. C. FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


WE FAVOR REPUBLICAN TICKET 


ForBes favors the Republican candidates, Thomas E. 
Dewey and Earl Warren, not Harry Truman and Alben 
Barkley. 

The New Deal has finally lost its appeal to the American 
people. Its expenditures have been colossal. It has plumped 
for State Socialism. It has obsequiously kow-towed to dic- 
tatorial, threatening labor leaders. What would befall the 
nation were Truman re-elected, one shudders to contem- 
plate. 

Governor Dewey has demonstrated excellent administra- 
tive ability. He has been constructive, not destructive; has 
practiced economy rather than extravagance; has rationally 
supported economic aid to Western Europe. 

Under him, America promises to prosper. Under Truman 
-whew! 


* 
Did the Golden Rule rule, earth 


would become heaven. 
* 


IS THIS LABOR HOPE JUSTIFIED? 
Is the flood of strikes which has afflicted America for 


years about ready to recede? I believe so. 

Labor leaders, and certainly not the rank and file of 
union members, have not been primarily responsible for 
all the endless trouble. New Deal politicians were so con- 
sumingly anxious to curry favor with organized labor mag- 
nates that they pampered and spoiled them beyond all 
reason. It was natural that heads of unions became obsessed 
by the notion that they could do exactly as they pleased, 
that they could commit no wrong which would not be 
condoned by Washington. When President Roosevelt over- 
rode the board he named to .adjust railway wages, and 
decreed extra concessions, all labor discipline evaporated. 

I am hopeful, however, that this madness has almost run 
its course, that hereafter strikes will become less rife, that 
labor leaders will find it necessary to modify their arrogant 
rambunctiousness. 

This condition will almost certainly develop if a Repub- 
lican Administration is voted into power. Republicans had 
the courage to enact the Taft-Hartley Law, against the 
vehement nationwide protests of unions. This law, while far 
from perfect, has at least brought certain substantial bene- 
ficial results in the way of curb- 
ing to some extent the high- 


that this inflationary spiral has approximated its apex. Were 
this inflationary tidal wave to rise much farther, the United 
States would court wreck and ruin. 


BOUNTIFUL CROPS HERE AND IN EUROPE 


Bountiful crops are assured this Summer both here and 
in Europe, at a time bountiful crops never were more 
needed. The Department of Agriculture, in its crop report 
as of July 1, records: Prospects of the largest corn crop ever, 
3,328,862,000 bushels, nearly one billion bushels above 
1947; wheat production of 1,241,751,000 bushels, only 
123,168,000 bushels under the 1947 banner crop; very 
satisfactory oats, barley, rice, flaxseed yields, while cotton 
acreage is 10% above last year. 

These figures are most encouraging. Europe is equally 
blessed with abundant wheat and rye production. Estimates 
are that the harvest will exceed last year’s by at least 25%. 

All this will facilitate ERP’s farflung efforts to combat 
hunger abroad, efforts on a scale never heretofore ap- 
proached by any nation. The Biblical injunction, “Feed 
the hungry,” is being most nobly fulfilled by our own 
nation. 

Tito’s break with Soviet Russia promises to attain tre- 
mendous significance. As American aid to various European 
countries becomes impressively demonstrated, the likelihood 
is that other Soviet satellite countries may generate dissatis- 
faction. 

America is providing food; Russia offers only Commun- 
ism—and dictatorship. It is inconceivable that right will 
not ultimately triumph. 

* 
Necessity oft is an effective spur. 
* 


WHY GOVERNMENTAL HOUSING AID? 


A reader severely censures this publication for advocat- 
ing governmental housing aid, seeing that we have con- 
sistently opposed further encroachment by the Government 
into the realm of private enterprise. He accuses us of 
flagrant inconsistency. This is understandable. 

Our conviction, however, is that the dearth of homes 
is so acute, that it is breeding so many social, moral, 
economic evils, that the Federal Government is not only 
justified in mitigating the atrocious situation, but most 
emphatically should take prompt, vigorous action. 

Among my own employees, 
as well as among my relations 








handedness of union Czzars. 
My judgment is that the ma- 
jority of the American people 
are turning against repeated and 
repeated wage boosts forced 
upon employers—which means 


B. C. Forbes is now in Europe, studying condi- 
tions there. During his absence he will cable 
first-hand reports of his observations abroad for 
his regular Forecast page. The first of these spe- 
cial reports appears in this issue, on page 25. 


and friends, really tragic cir- 
cumstances have developed. 
Young couples, bent upon get- 
ting married, have been unable 
to get living quarters within 
their means. In more than one 





upon all the rest of us too—and 


instance, on getting married they 









have found themselves compelled to share limited quarters 
. with relations. Most unsatisfactory. 

The normal, natural, wholesome right of having children 
is often adjudged impossible by young couples thwarted 
in finding homes. 

Therefore, Forses believes that, as the lesser of two 
evils, the Government should bestir itself most vigilantly 
to make possible the providing of homes at a cost within 


the financial reach of our moderately-circumstanced young 
couples. 


DO MORE THAN EXPECTED 


At a very early age, I formulated a very simple philosophy 
for trying to get ahead: namely, always striving to do more 
than was expected. When starting as a cub reporter, in the 
branch office of a daily newspaper, I worked at least 15 
hours every day, plus several hours every Sunday. When 
put in charge of another (less important) branch office, I 
not only assiduously sought to cover the news, but began 
writing special articles about local people and things. The 
result was early promotion. 

Having studied and written the lives of hundreds of 
America’s most successful business men, I have learned 
that many of them won recognition initially by putting in 
longer hours than required, by reaching out to shoulder 
extra responsibilities, by making themselves helpful far 
beyond the average employee. 

A study of the votes recorded naming America’s 50 
Foremost Business Leaders revealed this: many, many of 
them won recognition by doing more than simply attending 
to their executive jobs, especially by rendering valuable 
service to their communities or to their country. In other 
words, they did more than paid for. 

Any young man of normal ability can forge ahead of 
mediocrities by simply doing, day by day, and enthusiasti- 
cally, more than is expected of him. It is eternally true that, 
according as ye sow, ye shall reap. 


FROM AN OCTOGENARIAN 


This comes from an octogenarian reader, J. D. M. 
Crockett, of Kansas City, Mo., a certified public accountant: 

“Before I had an opportunity to peruse the July issue 
of Forses, and in view of the fact that yesterday was the 
80th anniversary of my birth, one of my associates directed 
my attention to your editorial, ‘How Should Oldsters Live?’ 
This comment of yours struck a sympathetic cord. There 
is enclosed herewith a copy of my birthday card issued to 
my friends on the occasion of an open house given in my 
honor by my daughter at our home. I have never enter- 
tained the idea of retiring with nothing to do; therefore, 
have continued daily visits to the office as well as review- 
ing the various reports as they are prepared. However, I 
am slowing down and plan to retire sometime during the 
next decade.” 

Extracts from the birthday card: 

This is a day of confusion and trouble equal to or greater 
than any other. The world is sick, very sick—sin sick. The world 
lost its way, and wandered far from the path marked out by 


the Creator, though it seems not to know or realize that it is 
sin sick and lost. 

What the peoples of earth need more than aught else is to 
know God, the Creator of the earth, the heavens, and all that 
is in them, and to work righteousness in daily personal living 
and in national affairs. . 

Let’s go forward prayerfully. 


* ‘sieht ~ 


TRUMAN NOMINATION WELCOME 


Harry Truman’s nomination by the Democratic Conven- 
tion has been greeted with glee and a high degree of relief 
by all hoping for a Republican administration after the Fal] 
election. According to every current poll, the strong Dewey. 
Warren ticket will swamp the Truman-Barkley slate. 

The whole bizarre, pathetic administation of Mr. Tru- 
man demonstrates again the clear, sharp fact that while 
indeed anyone in this democracy can be President, only 
men of extraordinary ability, experience, and perception 
can be good Presidents, effective leaders. 

Most people grant Mr. Truman’s “good intentions,” and 
feel embarrassed at the sight of his painfully inadequate 
attempts to steer this country with more success than his 
haberdashery. His efforts to turn the political tide by the 
demagogic call for a special session of Congress have already 
begun to backfire. This bit of “super-smart politics” indeed 
provides the impoverished Democratic National Committee 
with a free forum and free radio time, but it is doubtful if 
this sample of administrative political trickery will suggest 
to the American voter that the Truman advisors are espe- 
cially well fitted to provide the nation with four more years 
of “leadership.” 

Dewey, able campaigner and no loafer, will wage an 
aggressive fight all the way. By not taking for granted the 
victory most predict, he will make it doubly sure. 

And in January the country will begin to experience, after 
16 years, a leadership that has confidence in the ability of 
Americans to govern themselves. —MALCOLM Forsgs. 





KEEP ASSISTANTS INFORMED 


Henry P. Davison, perhaps the ablest banker America 
produced in the early part of this century, who became the 
leading J. P. Morgan & Company partner, told me the 
“secret” of his rise from humble to high position. “When I 
got a job in a bank, the first thing I did, after mastering 
my own work, was to teach the fellow next to me how to 
handle my job. Having done that, I reached out and tried 
to learn all about the duties of the fellow ahead of me. 
Then, when a change came, I had someone trained to step 
into my shoes and could fill the job ahead of me.” 

Tragic is it that so mapy executives, from juniors to 
seniors, are loath to help to train any subordinate to take 
their place, imagining that they can make themselves 
indispensable if nobody else is permitted to learn how to 
handle their duties. This is, of course, the quintessence of 
small-mindedness. 

Recently I had occasion to seek information from junior 
executives in various corporations and institutions. With 
what result? More often than not, when the key executive 
was not on hand (some were on vacation), his assistant had 
to confess that he didn’t have the information, that only the 
boss possessed it. In other words, the assistant had been 
kept in the dark rather than thoroughly posted and trained. 

Every broad-minded, thoroughly capable executive 
realizes the importance. of enlightening his right-hand 
assistant, never indulges in one jealous thought. 

Assiduously enlighten, train, assistants. 


* 
Read what makes you think. 


. Forbes ~ 
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Men of Achievement 
JOHN D. BIGGERS 
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Only man in his industry elected one of the nation’s “‘top 50,” John Biggers 
has set an exemplary pace in the field of labor-management relations 








by LAURENCE BELL 


Ir LABORS LIONS and Management's 
lambs (put it the other way around, 
if you like) ever reach that rapport the 
nation yearns for, a considerable slice 
of credit will be the due of John David 
Biggers. 

Operating in a city that was until 
recent times virtually mous with 
odious labor disputes, to wit, Toledo, 
Ohio, he has been largely instrumental 
in bringing about there a labor-manage- 
ment peace plan that so far is one of 
the few that show any signs of being 
workable. 

By good labor-management relations 
in his own company, Biggers was en- 
abled to give distributors and dealers 
“the maximum assurance of price sta- 
bility’—and the price line has been held 
amazingly well by Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., of which he is president. 
All job-identified orders for LOF prod- 
ucts are actually guaranteed as to price 
against future delivery dates, and the 
prices of all its products have been held 
to an average of only 18% above those 
of 10 years ago. 

Explanation of the background of its 
price stabilization policy was given in a 
letter “To Our Customers”: 

“While our wages have just been in- 
creased substantially, and material and 
fuel costs are still rising, we believe we 
will be able to maintain our present 
basic price levels through increased 
productivity. 

“This belief is based upon the cordial 
relations which have been developed 
between Libbey-Owens-Ford and _ its 
employees and upon the recent pledge 
of co-operation signed by. the union 
and our company. We are enclosing a 
copy of this pledge which was sent in 
the form of a letter to all employees 
who are members of the Federation of 
Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Work- 





Convinced the skeptics unions and management could play on same team 


ers of America, CIO. It has been widely 
heralded as an important step forward 
in union-company relationships and we 
believe it will be of interest to you.” 

The letter referred to stated that the 
union and +the company, recognizing 
that “the period ahead is critical . . . 
exchange pledges to co-operate in find- 
ing speedy and fair solutions of all dis- 
putes at the earliest possible step in the 
grievance procedure.” ; 

This mutual pledge letter, which was 
dated July 10, 1947, and signed by the 
company and international and local 
leaders of the union, allayed any mis- 
givings employees might have had 
about the effects of the new Labor- 
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Management Relations Act, indicating 
continued good relations. 

“The union recognizes that full, un- 
interrupted production at low unit costs 
is necessary to take the pressure off 
prices, curb inflation and bring down 
the cost of living,” declared the joint 
letter. “The union will do everything 
possible publicly and privately to urge 
its members to individual co-operation 
in full production. The union and the 
company jointly express their faith in 
collective bargaining and their purpose 
to depend upon collective bargaining 
as the best method of gaining good and 
harmonious relations.” 


History of the Toledo Labor-Manage- 














ment-Citizens Committee goes back to 
February, 1946, when Toledo's city 
council ratified an ordinance giving it 
official status. The objective of the com- 
mittee, as outlined in its charter, was 
“to jointly seek successful patterns of 
democratic economic living and to 
achieve self-government in industry, 
and to provide a means of minimizing 
and reducing the possibility of loss of 
production and wages.” 

As head of a major Toledo industry 
in size of payroll, which also is one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of 
flat glass, with 1947 sales of $100 mil- 
lion, Biggers was a prime mover in 
bringing the so-called Toledo Labor 
Peace Plan to nationwide attention. 

Faith that labor-management prob- 
lems can be solved by frank discussion 
of facts and issues, which led to the 
L-M-C plan in Toledo, had been 
strengthened in Biggers by his experi- 
ence in his own industry. 

Post-war adjustments, which led to 
a nationwide strike of flat glassworkers, 
when settled early in 1946 resulted in 
a mutual pledge by LOF and its em- 
ployees to “do everything possible in 
the future to avoid a repetition.” Since 
then, both sides have kept their word, 
and have worked out a program that 
is well-nigh unparalleled in American 
industry. 

One scoffer after another has been 
converted as LOF workers’ promises 
have been kept, with the result that 
total production has been raised to an 
all-time high. Early last Fall union of- 
ficers, international and local, visited 
the company’s Toledo plants, saw some 
of the new marvels LOF researchers 
had conjured up in glass: Thermopane, 
an insulating glass used in Astra-Dome 
railroad cars, refrigerator cases, all 
kinds of buildings; Vitrolite, an opaque 
glass in many beautiful colors, for use 
in bathrooms, kitchens and store fronts; 
Tuf-flex, an astounding tempered-glass 
that in a test bent but did not break 
beneath the weight of a three-ton ele- 
phant. 

They lunched and dined with LOF 
executives and plant managers, heard 
them describe some of the final steps 
in a post-war expansion program in- 
volving $20 million. They recalled the 
story of safety glass and how the $7 
million spent in research to maintain 
company leadership in that field had 
created 3,125 jobs since 1930; how 
Thermopane, starting in 1940 with 16 
men and a payroll of $18,000, had 
grown to sso production workers and 
total payroll of more than $1,500,000. 
Great forward steps will come in the 
automobiles of tomorrow, Biggers told 
them. 

“Today you have seen the results 
of some of our efforts to equip the 
workmen of LOF with the tools to do 


a good job,” he said. “It has been 
through these technological improve- 
ments, more efficient oo facilities, 


and better methods of doing the job 
that we have been able to keep this 
pace of progress, hold prices down and 
keep sales up. Sales bring in the money 
and low costs help keep the sales vol- 
ume high. It is heartening to know that 
you, through your pledge of co-opera- 
tion in getting full production, have 
recognized your stake and responsibility 
in carrying our mutual business forward 
to even greater success.” 

International President Joseph 
Froesch of the Federation let go with 
some hard facts about the glass busi- 
ness. He characterized the plant visit 
and get-together as “one step in the 
right direction in maintaining the har- 
monious relations between our organi- 








John Biggers received the follow- 
ing citation from Forses Maga- 
zine upon his election, in a na- 
tionwide poll, as one of America’s 
50 Foremost Business Leaders: 


John D. Biggers, President, 
Libbey - Owens - Ford Glass Co. 
Maker of a commodity that ad- 
mits light into our human habita- 
tions, he is himself a man of clear 
vision and transparent singleness 
of purpose. Vigorous and cour- 
ageous in directing his company. 
He has also given unstintingly of 
his time and energy to the service 
of his community and nation. 








zation and Libbey-Owens-Ford — the 
culmination of a job well done.” Froesch 
said the glass-workers are Americans, 
they follow no foreign ideology. He 
praised the LOF policy of prompt and 
direct settlement of problems. 

The spirit of the glassmen, Biggers 
believes, can be translated into other 
industries. 

Biggers thinks the Toledo plan could 
be employed successfully in any labor- 
management controversy if both sides 
would co-operate and not renege on 
their promises. 

“There is nothing essentially novel 
in the idea that harmony’ can be ob- 
tained through the co-operation of un- 
ion and management,” he says. 

One of John Biggers’ greatest assets, 
undeniably, is his personality. This is 
not to suggest he has risen to the top 
because of this asset alone, for his ac- 
complishments in the business world, 
in various government positions before 
and during World War II, attest to his 
ability. 

Biggers has earned and gained the 
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personal respect of the company’s 10, ' 


000 employees, and of labor generally, 
He well deserves the title of “Industria] 
Statesman,” conferred on him by a 
writer in Investor's Reader. 

John Biggers was born in St. Louis 
on December 19, 1888, the son of Wil. 
liam David and Emma Fisse Biggers, 
His parents, in moderate circumstances, 
were highly respected in the commun. 
ity. He attended Washington Univer. 
sity in St. Louis for a year, and then 
transferred to the University of Michi- 
gan, from which he graduated in 1909, 

Until his senior year at Michigan he 
had not definitely decided upon what 
field he would enter. He had worked 
at a variety of Summer jobs, including 
demonstrating a one-man device for 
pushing railway cars, at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair in 1904. After graduation 
he joined Larned, Carter & Co., Detroit, 
overall manufacturers, and was trained 
as a salesman. Soon he was advertising 
manager. 

An offer to become assistant secre- 
tary of the Detroit Board of Commerce 
he accepted. His work attracted the at- 
tention of the Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce, which was seeking a live-wire 
secretary, and Biggers- was chosen be- 
fore he was 23. After about two years 
of constructive public service, he be- 
came assistant treasurer of the Owens 
Bottle Co., and was successively, in 
rapid order, treasurer, assistant general 
manager and vice-president. 

In 1926 Biggers, although happy 
enough in the glass business, quit 
Owens Bottle to become managing di- 
rector of Dodge Brothers Britain, Ltd., 
with headquarters in London. He re- 
turned to the United States within two 
years to take the post of vice-presi- 
dent of Graham Brothers Corp. and 
the Graham-Paige International Corp. 

In 1930 he returned to Toledo and 
the glass business as Libbey-Owens- 
Ford’s president. This job has engaged 
his concentrated attention ever since, 
except for a total of two years when he 
lent his talents and energies to his 
country. 

Although a Republican who disap- 
proved of the New Deal generally, Big- 
gers’ abilities were recognized by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and they were on 
friendly terms personally. Biggers was 
first called to Washington in 1937 to 
serve as administrator of the census of 
unemployed. This difficult task he con- 
ducted with such efficiency and dis- 
patch that he spent only $1,900,000 of 
the $5,000,000 appropriation, thus con- 
founding the many skeptics who had 
foredoomed it to failure. 

When the Administration began be- 
latedly, in 1940, to prepare for this 
country’s entry into the war, Biggers 
was called to Washington again, this 








(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Unions in Your Office 












Successful union efforts to sign up white collar workers have unorganized 
companies casting a scrutinizing eye on current contract provisions 








by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


UNIONS ARE CATCHING up with office 
workers. To date, over 950,000 white 
collarites have signed up. In the Fall, 
after the Taft-Hartley Act has had its 
“shakedown cruise,” the campaign to 
garner more members will be stepped 
up. 
Meanwhile, employers whose office 
and professional workers have not been 
organized have shown a continuous 
interest in “how the other half lives.” 
The American Management Association 
decided to find out, through a national 
survey of union agreements now in 
effect in offices. The results, digested 
here, are well worth widespread circu- 
lation. 

1. Salary Provisions: Once a union 
has been organized the salary structure 
undergoes a change. In most cases, in- 
creases are negotiated. More important, 
however, is the emergence of a more 
formalized method of determining em- 
ployees’ pay. In 9,490 of the agreements 
analyzed by the AMA, there are clauses 
which provide for job evaluation to fix 
classifications and base rates. Appar- 
ently the unions fight hard to eliminate 
any rule-of-thumb determination of job 
duties. In its place comes a detailed 
description of every job in terms of five 
‘factors: mental, physical and skill re- 
quirements, responsibilities and work- 
ing conditions. A natural result of this 
concentration on job evaluation is the 
setting up of a “range of rates.” Thus 
each job has a minimum and maximum 
job rate and the employees can be up- 
graded in accordance with an agreed-to 
formula. Sometimes it’s length of serv- 
ice that determines promotions, other 
times, merit, in some instances a com- 
bination of the two. 

2. Hours of Work: In 68% of the 
contracts scrutinized, the work-week is 
set at 40 hours, in 22% it’s tabbed at 35. 
This is pretty much in line with stand- 
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ard practice. An hour for lunch is the 
most common allowance. 

3. Vacations: The pattern here is 
along traditional lines. Two weeks after 
one year of service is most common. In 
manufacturing industries: one week 
after one year, two weeks after five 
years. A small percentage of union 
agreements call for extra vacation after 
10, 15 or 20 years of service, but as 
yet no trend has developed. In fac- 
tories, there is a definite trend in the 
making. More and more pacts provide 
for three weeks’ vacation after 15 years. 
As yet, however, office unions have not 
been able to obtain such concessions. 

4. Paid Holidays: Pay for certain 
specified holidays appears in practic- 
ally all office union contracts. Most 
popular paid holidays: New Year's 
Day, Christmas, Thanksgiving, Memo- 
rial Day, Independence Day, Labor 
Day. Running a close second: Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Election Day, Columbus Day, 
Good Friday, Armistice Day. A small 
percentage of agreements permit 7 to 
11 paid holidays, but here again they 
are the exception rather than the rule. 
Unions demand 11 paid holidays, in- 
variably accept 6. 

5. Trial Periods: Thirty-six percent 
of office union contracts require that the 
employee serve a trial period before 
promotion becomes effective. Some trial 
periods run 30 days, others 60. Still 
others range from three to six months. 
On the subject of promotions, many of 
the contracts are specific in detail. For 
example, in 47% of the pacts covered, 
promotions are based on seniority, pro- 
vided the individual has the ability and 
qualifications to take on the added 
duties. In very few cases is length of 
service alone the determining factor. 
An increasing number of office agree- 
ments specify that notices of vacancies 
shall be posted on bulletin boards to 
permit senior workers to bid for the 
openings. 

6. Probation: Probationary periods 
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for new employees usually last three 
months. During that time management 
retains the right to discharge these 
workers without question from the 
union. This is more or less in line with 
standard practice in factory contracts. 

7. Discharge: Union demands are 
stringent on the question of discharges. 
In many cases they want to be con- 
sulted before any discharges are made, 
but agreement by management on this 
point is very rare. In a few cases, how- 
ever, employers have agreed to give the 
union advance notice of any decision to 
discharge an employee. But the de- 
cision as to who should be discharged 
is almost always left in managerial 
hands. Perhaps the common practice is . 
the provision that management will not 
fire any worker without “just cause.” 
As to this, unions usually want the right 
to appeal any firing through the 
grievance machinery, and many con- 
tracts provide for such a set-up. 

8. Grievances: Every pact analyzed 
contains some statement about a me- 
thodical way of handling employee 
complaints. But, unlike contracts cover- 
ing rank-and-filers, office union clauses 
on the subject are brief and general. In 
most cases the grievance procedure per- 
mits three steps. The first is usually 
between the employee and his im- 
mediate supervisor. The second pro- 
vides that the worker may appeal to 
the steward to handle his complaint 
with either the supervisor or depart- 
ment head. The third (varying from 
office to office) involves a union official 
and some management higher-up. Pro- 
vision is also made for grievances to be 
put in writing after the first step. 
Arbitration is provided for in most 
contracts, but very few white-collar 
disputes reach the stage when an out- 
sider is called in. 

9. Bulletin Boards: Most office union 
agreements stipulate that the union has 
the right to use the company’s bulletin 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Boom, depression, bankruptcy, and boom—along with most of its 15,000 sister 
establishments, Danbury’s 120-room Hotel Green has run the cycle 








by JOHN McK. BIGELOW 


Op Joun W. GREEN was a hatter by 
trade, and, at the turn of the century, 
one of the most prominent men in Dan- 
bury, Conn. It was an accident which 
made him a hotel man too. While 
strolling down the main street of this 
southern New England hat center one 
afternoon in 1901, he came upon a 
crowd of people watching an auction 
for a house and lot. Becoming mildly 
interested, he entered a bid and almost 
immediately found himself the owner 
of the property. 

Casting about for something to do 
with his “bargain,” Green decided to 
build a hotel. When completed, the 
Hotel Green was a monument to a pro- 

sive community. A four-story red 
rick structure, it was quite impressive, 
especially with its tall Greek portico 
tacked on in front for extra effect. After 
a few years of prosperity, however, the 
hotel found itself bucking strong eco- 
nomic headwinds, brought about partly 
by the slowly declining revenues of the 
city’s hat industry, partly by the fact 
that people who used to consider Dan- 
bury a good day’s traveling distance 
from New York now found their cars 
could carry them much farther up into 
New England before nightfall. As the 
hotel languished, its furnishings and 
equipment became wom out and 
dated, thus further discouraging the 
would-be guest. Then came the stiff 
competition from the dozens of new 
hotels which sprang up in nearby 
towns during the booming '20s. 

The hotel industry during the “Coo- 
lidge Prosperity” is the story of capi- 
talism at its weirdest. The laws of sup- 
ply and demand seemed to go com- 
pletely haywire as everyone jumped in- 
to the game of promoting new hotels. 
Civic-minded communities thought that 
a nice modern hotel would attract more 
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business and reflect their town’s pros- 
perity. Real estate agents, with land to 
sell, pushed the idea; architects saw 
attractive pee for their building 
plans; bankers were eager to market 
new hotel securities—the commissions 
were generous. Almost everybody had 
a voice in the decision to construct a 
new hotel. Everybody, that is, except 
hotel management. People failed to re- 
alize the complications involved in ho- 
tel operation. They considered it a real 
estate investment: “a permanent prop- 
erty representing a valuable improve- 
ment on a desirable piece of land.” 

As new hotels ak. mse the per- 
centage of room occupancy dropped 
steadily lower and lower. A comfortable 
75% in 1923, by 1928 it was‘dragging 
along at little over the industry’s break- 
even point of about 65%. But new es- 
tablishments were opening their doors 
every day, seemingly unmindful of any 


actual need for them. Two things went 
wrong: One was the misconception 
about the complexities of hotel opera- 
tion, Apparently the builders never 
considered the possibility of demand 
falling off, even though figures demon- 
strated that it was already slipping, 
The other was a lag between the time 
when demand for new hotel rooms had 
been filled and the time when the sup- 
ply of new rooms could be shut off. 
Hotels, like steamships, railroads, fac- 
tories, and other heavy capital equip- 
ment, take a long time to build. Once 
started, they must usually be com- 
pleted, whether or not the demand has 
already been satisfied. 

The Great Depression finally called 
a halt to this fantastic promotion spree, 
and the building boom crumbled with 
an ene thud in the early ‘30s: 
81% of the country’s hotels went into 


receivership. 
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The Hotel Green was caught in the 
general collapse. There had been no 
new hotels built right in Danbury, but 
all towns in Connecticut are pretty 
close together, and the Green’s age was 
a liability instead of an asset in com- 
peting with the new, community-fi- 
nanced hotels all around it. 

With guest income at a low ebb, 
the job of paying for these new hotels 
devolved upon the original investors. 
But in innumerable cases the investors 
had borrowed funds to finance their 
project, and, in the end, it was usually 
a bank or an insurance company which 
paid for the hotel and was saddled with 
the property. The Hotel Green, though 
built before the boom, had a mortgage 
too, held by the Danbury National 
Bank. 

Fred C. Brown entered the picture 
at this time. He was cashier of the 
bank when the hotel went into re- 
ceivership in 1934. To salvage what 
money it could from its white elephant, 
the bank appointed him manager. 
Brown took a liking to the business and 
after two years of operation made ar- 
rangements to buy the hotel himself. 
With the debt hae down to manage- 
able proportions, he thought he could 
make a go of it. 

His first undertaking was an exten- 
sive renovation program. The old 
Green was in a sad state of disrepair, 
so much so that not a single automo- 
bile or touring association would rec- 
ommend it. Painters, plumbers, carpen- 
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Fred Brown (right) greets his steadiest customer, Frede 


ist ie Be ne 
ric B. Bard, 


ters, and electricians crawled all over 
the building. Air conditioning was in- 
stalled in the Grill, Tap Room, and 
private dining rooms, Every one of the 
120 guest rooms was fitted out with a 
comfortable easy chair by the window 
and a Simmons Beautyrest- mattress on 
the bed. Private baths were installed in 
90 of the rooms. 

The plasterers had the worst time. 
They found that half. of the hotel was 
built over a vein of quick-sand, with 
the result that all the rooms over it 
undulated slowly up and down an inch 
or so every few months. Not enough 
to make a guest seasick, but quite 
enough to crack the plaster. The solu- 
tion was novel, if expensive: first, pa- 
per the walls with muslin; then apply 
plaster. There was enough “give” be- 
tween the walls and the muslin so that 
the plaster stayed in place. 

As a result of the vigorous face-lift- 
ing done in 1986 and ’37, plus the 
regular renovations of from 30 to 40 
rooms each year when conditions have 
permitted, the Hotel Green now finds 
itself recommended by all the automo- 
bile and touring associations, and even 
by persnickety Duncan Hines in his 
tourist-popular “Lodging for a Night.” 

Attired in his usual gray flannels and 
brown tweed sport jacket, Fred Brown 


could easily be taken for one of his - 


guests. But he is happy to show you 
around the hotel and is justly proud of 
its rejuvenation. First on the tour are 
the Main Dining room, with its big 
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12-year resident of the Green 











murals depicting Danbury as it was 100 
years ago, the small air-conditioned 
Moorish Room, with Byzantine mo- 
zaics, for small private parties, and the 
Peacock Ballroom, which can handle 
a banquet of from three to four hun- 
dred people. 

“Don’t know whether I should show 
you the kitchen,” he chuckles, pushing 
open a swinging door to reveal a busy, 
light, and spacious room, bright with 
kettles and the white uniforms of chefs 
and bus-boys. “Could use some more 
stainless steel around here, I suppose,” 
he offers by way of explanation when 
his visitor comments. that the place 
looks perfectly clean and efficient. 

The kitchen has to be efficient, for 
the hotel abounds in eating places. On 
the floor below the lobby and main din- 
ing room, with separate entrances off 
the street, are the Cafeteria, Grill, and 
Mad Hatter Tap Room. This latter, 
dedicated to seshiiews hat industry, is 
cleverly decorated with dark oak panel- 
ling and murals showing Alice’s adven- 
tures with the Mad Hatter, the March 
Hare, and the Dormouse. Stained glass 
windows give the room a dusky, inti- 
mate atmosphere. 

The Grill is where Danbury business 
men eat. It, too, has murals, showing 
the scenic beauty of nearby Lake 
Candlewood. Fred Brown eats at the 
“Round Table” here with whatever 
friends and acquaintances drop by at 
noontime. 

But the modern hotel is more than 


just rooms and restaurants. Most hotels 
maintaining good service standards 
have about one employee for every 
guest room. The Hotel Green, with 120 
rooms, has 185 men and women on its 
staff. They're employed in the kitchen; 
the bakery, where all the hotel’s bread 
and pastry are made fresh each day; 
the laundry; the 64-car, overnight-stor- 
age garage; and as waitresses, bell- 
boys, and maids. The registration desk 
is staffed by four men, with one on 
duty at all times. 

Fred Brown went into the hotel busi- 
ness at just the right time. It was pros- 
trate after its nightmarish collapse, but 
the country nevertheless needed hotels, 
and he believed that with intelligent 
management ‘and sound financing a 
man could make a good living at it. 
The years have proved him right. 
Thanks to his sound judgment and the 
boom years of the “40s, the Hotel 
Green is a profitable operation today. 

As for himself, now that he has 
reached his middle 60s, he’s ready to 
retire, has already made arrangements 
to lease the hotel to the Knott Hotel 
Corp., which operates a group of ho- 
tels throughout the Eastern States. 

The Hotel Green is one of about 
15,000 in the United States, which 
makes this the country’s seventh largest 
industry. The industry does not achieve 
this size through its huge metropolitan 
hotels like the Pennsylvania in New 
York or Chicago’s Stevens, but rather 
through the hundreds of small-city ho- 
tels of less than 300 rooms. According 
to American Hotel Association figures, 
sixty-nine percent of America’s hotels 
have 100 rooms or less. Another 25% 
have between 100 and 299, while only 
6% can boast of over 300. In all, these 
15,000 hotels have an estimated value 


















of about five billion dollars. In an aver- 
age year they spend $721,000,000 for 
food and beverages, employ more than 
550,000 persons to keep their guests 
happy. 

During the war years, unable to keep 
buildings in proper repair or to replace 
worn out and broken equipment, ho- 
tels could not maintain the high stand- 
ards of service built up through the 
years. However, since they were op- 
erating during the war at 100% capa- 
city and made money in spite of gov- 
ernment controls, they now have the 
cash on hand to do this job. Post-war 
rehabilitation programs call for the ex- 
penditure of close to $1,500,000,000. 
Projects in store for the Hotel Green 








Income and Outgo 


Income 
0 a ee ere $110,000 
in aia ka cele ts 375,000 
RTs cL wa wikis bab oe 20,000 
EY 6. sux ne ewe ens 100,000 
General Expense 
Real Estate Taxes......... $7,000 
re ic a yo 6,000 
Menu Printing ............ 600 
Ee ds pic bbe'b'w's oe & 2,400 
es ih eb bee 7,500 
ies So Be akg 10,000 
Heat, Light, Power........ 16,000 
Cleaning Supplies ........ 2,000 
Glassware, Dishes ........ 8,000 
ike cin ek iid 210,000 
PEE tsb skis aveh bow 40,000 
Equip. Replacement ...... 4,000 
DEE he ekcwisdedaee ss 9,000 








Repairs tote e eee e teen ees 6,655 garage to the guest elevator, the 
Misc. Supplies ...........- 4,300 Green’s guests can get to their rooms 
Payroll Expense with a minimum of commotion. 
Garage & Engineering...... $17,000 Continving as resident oe 
House (Maids, etc.) ...... 19,000 der the Knott Corp. will be Fred 
Pees aera ae 9,000  Brown’s able young assistant, Bill 
Administrative ............ 20,000 Snider, a graduate of the University of 
ON ETT 7,000 New Hampshire’s School of Hotel Man- 
i <ebevmateatcassedeens 12,500 agement. Snider handles the details of 
Kitchen-Food Payroll ...... 110,000 this many-sided enterprise which issues 
$194,500 in pay checks during the 
Summary course of the year, plus some $333,000 
Total Revenue ........... $605,000 in other miscellaneous expenses. Rev- 
EE Te $527,955 enue from rooms, food, garage and 
iii beverages is also substantial, being up- 
ee yee a wards of $600,000. 
na genni ag The $77,000, left over after routine 
come taxes, and net profit $77,045 expenses, goes for the capital improve- 
ments which are always needed, de- 
ee = preciation ‘charges, corporate income 
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With Brown now ready for retirement, he and his wife look forward 
to lots of leisure at their Candlewood Isle cottage this Summer 


include an enlarged laundry, more air 
conditioning, rewiring of electrical cir- 
cuits, larger store-rooms, and the never- 
ending process of room redecoration. 


Western operators are beginning to 
worry about the fast-growing competi- 
tion of the motor courts, which, with 
bright new buildings, clean rooms, and 
acres of parking space, are luring more 
and more tourists away from the estab- 
lished hotels. In the East, however, 
motels have not yet made their pres- 
ence felt to any great degree, though 
there are plenty of 200-year-old “Wash- 
ington-slept-here” tourist houses which 
are bound to drain off some business. 

Hotels are fighting this competition 
by increasing garage space, and by put- 
ting in special motorist entrances s0 
that rumpled tourist families can slip 
in quietly without being subjected to 
the stares of lobby-sitters. With a pas- 
sageway running right from the hotel 
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gs (which take about 38% of the net 
of a business this size), and debt 
eduction, leaving a modest “dividend” 
i¢ Fred Brown as a return on his in- 
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iment. 

A successful business man, Brown 

an active part in Danbury’s civic 
gfairs. He’s a member of the Rotary 
Gb, which meets, as do the Lions 
and Kiwanians, once a week for lunch 
-at the Hotel Green. Also, as presi- 
dent of the Danbury Chamber of Com- 
merce, he has spent considerable ef- 
fort in bringing new industries into the 

; since the war’s end 22 corpora- 
tims have been persuaded to build 

ts there. 

Yes, the Hotel Green is prosperous 
these days. But what if another } 
son knocks the props from under the 
enterprise all over again? Before try- 
ing to answer that question let’s see 
what makes the industry so vulnerable. 

Hotel ownership is one of the most 
volatile businesses it is possible for a 
man to go into, for it has substantial 
fxed charges which remain alm st con- 
stant whether business is good or bad. 
This has a great “leverage” on its 
money-making ability. In good times 
more of the expensive rooms are sold, 
more business men travel with their 
families, and the general room scarcity 
makes for a high rate of double occu- 
pancy. All this makes profits rise much 
faster than the mere figures showing 
the percentage of room occupancy 
would i indicate. When business is good, 
therefore, it’s usually very good, but 
the reverse is just as true when hard 
times hit. 

Hotel expenses, like heat, light, taxes, 
and payroll, can be reduced only slight- 
ly during a depression, even though 
revenue takes a steep nose-dive. Ex- 
pensive rooms go unsold, traveling 
business men leave their families at 
home, the over-supply of rooms makes 
for little doubling up, and people stay 
away from the dining rooms in droves. 
Result: During a depression a hotel 
can lose money at an alarming rate. 
About the only way it can keep its fixed 
charges down is by —- its debt to 
a minimum, neglect of which during 
the ’20s was the major cause of the in- 
dustry’s depression collapse. 

It's very unlikely that this catas- 
trophe will happen again. For one 
thing, hotel debts were materially 
scaled down, the hard way, by the 
bankruptcies of the ’30s. And owners 
were able to reduce them still further 
during the profitable years since 1940. 
Just as important has been the inten- 
sive research and publicity given the 
problem by hotel economists and the 
American Hotel Association. Through 
these channels, the hotel “facts of life” 
have been made readily available to 








(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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\ DUDE RANCH 






tye UNION 
PACIFIC 








Live a life of leisure! Every day is carefree on an invig- 
orating Dude Ranch in the Union Pacific West. 


Informal fun for the whole family...excellent accommo- 
dations...fine, wholesome meals. In some sections, the 
dude ranch season extends through the Fall. 


Send for “Dude Ranches Out West,” our new 32-page 
booklet with illustrations in full color. 





Complete information about dude ranches in Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Colorado, Nevada 
and California. Mail the coupon below. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
wevvnenenenen Kiva of Wht Dracly Sitamlin tht ----avenecaes 


Union Pacific Railroad, Room No. 221, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
| am interested in a train trip to the following region. Please send information. 
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D E A 


.. . Office Equipment, Floor 


Cleaners, Air Conditioning 


SELECTIVE COOLING 


Cooler homes and offices are now 
made possible by a window-type room 
air conditioner equipped with two sep- 
arate refrigerating systems, which can 
be operated together or singly. Unit 
can air-condition rooms up to 500 
square feet in size. Air is filtered, de- 
humidified, cooled and circulated at the 
rate of 325 cubic feet per minute. 

(Frigidaire Div., G.M.C., Dayton 1, 
Ohio.) 


FOULPROOF FISHING 


Fishermen will be glad to hear of a 
device that eliminates fouling. It’s a 
Foulproof Fishing Rod Guide that 
guarantees the smooth flow of the line 
in casting or reeling. Made of long- 
wearing, non-corrosive, spring-tempered 
monel, the gadget is specially designed 
to make it impossible for the line to 


loop or half-hitch around the guides. 
(Berner Co., Inc., 801 E. Eighth St., 
Los Angeles 21, Calif.) 


VERSATILE COPYHOLDER 


This lightweight, handy typing aid 
will help to increase typists’ speed, effi- 
ciency and accuracy. Holding all kinds 





of copywork in an easy-to-see position, 
the device has an adjustable metal 








New! .».a desk model MailOpener 


for small offices that trims a thread-like edge off 


any size envelope—thick or thin—in one easy 


motion... eliminates slow hand-slitting ...Good looking, 


durable, inexpensive . .. the MailOpener saves so much time 


and effort in mail distribution, it’s mandatory for any office 


that gets mail! Write for illustrated booklet ...now! 


1762 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 


MAILO)PENE 


= PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 
... Originators of the postage meter... 
=  officesin93 cities. 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
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blade which points out exact re 
place, also makes unruly papers sty 


ut. 
(Copy Right Mfg. Corp., 53 Park 
Place, New York 7, N. Y.) 


KNITTING IN NYLON 


Hand-knitting yarns of nylon fy 
sweaters and socks will soon be avai. 
able. Considered a revolutionary devel. 
opment, these nylon staple yarns have 
a wool-like appearance, plus advantages 
not found in nature’s fleece. Easy ty 
wash, they're said to be practically 
shrink-proof, hold original size and 
shape. 

(James Lees and Sons Co., Bridge. 
port, Pa.) 


SPECIALIZED TEMPERATURE 


Filling a long-felt want of the dy 
cleaning industry, an automatic system 
to control temperature during drying 
and deodorizing, by type and weight of 
fabrics, is now on the market. Centered 
within a single panel, the system oper- 
ates by a simple turn of a knob, does 
away with shrinkage by means of regu- 
lated and controlled heating and cool- 
ing cycles, also reduces wrinkling. 

(The Brown Instrument Co., 4494 
Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa.) 


FLOOR TREAT 


For brighter floors there’s a recently 
introduced emulsion-type floor wax 
called Turco X-01. This anti-slip, non- 
inflammable floor treatment material 
gives a hard, glossy, flexible and dur- 
able surface. Easily applied, it dries in 
20 minutes. 

(Turco Products, Inc., 6185 S. Cen 
tral Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif.) 


NO HANDS 


Boon for the busy executive is the 
Tel-O-Aid. When the phone rings, you 
don’t have to lift the receiver. Merely 
flip a switch and hold a normal con- 


— WE 


versation with both hands free—work 
uninterrupted. Both incoming and out- 
going voices are clearly audible in nor- 
mal tones from any point in the room. 
Ideal for conference work, it can also 
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be used for interoffice communication, 
or detached at will for private conversa- 
tion. Easy to install, you simply plug 
it into nearest light outlet. 

(Wagner-Metcalf Corp., Glendale 4, 
Calif.) 


HOUSEWIVES’ HELPER 
Dishwashing goes modern with this 


fingertip - controlled Quik-Suds dish- 
washer. Designed for utility, it makes 






this hitherto unpleasant household task 
easier, faster, more economical. As you 
press the button, the water, either 
soapy or clear, goes from tap to dish 
without touching hands. Gadget comes 
complete with special detergent tab- 
lets. : 

(Laurie-Ellerstein Co., Inc., 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.) 





BOoK LET § 


Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide in- 
terest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes MAGAZINE, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








503.- 23 Ip—eas FoR BETTER SELLING: 
Inspired series of editorials dealing with 
the subject of effective selling. Easy to 
read, and rating high in selling sense, they 
should prove helpful as well as interesting 
to all salesmen. 


504. PREPAREDNESS IN RvusBBER: Fact- 
packed little booklet analyzes the national 
and world rubber situation, gives some 
recommendations for a sound preparedness 
program. Provides an excellent insight into 
the background of this commodity. 


505. TENNESSEE: Colorful 36-page book- 
let describes for the tourist all principal 
points of scenic, recreational, historic and 
economic interest in this state. Text illus- 
trated by marginal color and black-and- 
white photos. 
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We've outgrown the old size, too 


The telephone facilities that seemed 
big enough before the war are not 
nearly big enough for now. So we’ve 
been hard at work on our biggest 
expansion program. 

Just in the past year, we started 
work on 1500 new telephone build- 
ings or additions to present buildings. 
In the three years since the war, 
we’ve added nearly 9,000,000 new 
Bell telephones. And still more are 
needed! 


\ 
a 
It shows how the Telephone Com- 
pany must keep growing to meet your 


needs. To serve a nation like ours, the 
Bell System can never be too big. 

We’re going full speed ahead with 
this expansion program so that every- 
body, everywhere, can have more 
and better telephone service than 
ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








506. Economic STABILIZATION IN A 
TrouBLED Wor tp: Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers to the President 
talks over some of the issues involved in 
our country’s present economic situation 
as they relate to the functions of the Coun- 
cil, and discusses the purposes of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. 


507. Foreicn Assistance Act: Expert 
on financial and international affairs re- 
views the purposes and scope of this vi- 
tally important legislation, assesses its pos- 
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sibilities of success. Down-to-earth analy- 
sis of the Marshall Plan in its practical 
aspects. 


508. Sotvinc Your INVESTMENT PROB- 
LEMs: This is an excellent little descriptive 
folder giving a “keyhole glimpse” of In- 
vestment Companies and how they may 
help solve your investment problems. It 
outlines, briefly, what they are, tells how 
they function, and describes the many 
advantages they offer to the investor, big 
or small. 





Wherever you go — 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


mean instant 
recognition as well as safe, 
spendable currency 


What's in a name? There is a world of 
meaning in that name, “The National 
City Bank of New York”... engraved on 
your travelers checks. 


It means you are sure of immediate, cour- 
teous recognition wherever you present 
them . . . in the smart restaurants of New 
York, Nice or Rio ... at railroad, airline 
and steamship offices, at shops or hotels 
in the United States or abroad. 


It means that everywhere you go your 
travel funds are safe as well as spend- 
able. In case of loss or theft, you get a 
prompt refund. Cost only 75c per $100. 
In denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Ask for them at your bank or at 
any National City Bank Branch. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 





BACKED BY 


FHE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











Men of Achievement 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


time as deputy to William Knudsen on 
the Advisory Commission to the Coun- 
cil for National Defense. After six 
months he was named director of pro- 
duction in the Office of Production 
Management, and a year later was ap- 
pointed Minister to Great Britain in 
charge of co-ordination of production 
activities of the United States and Brit- 
ain. Upon completing this mission Big- 
gers returned to Toledo and LOF. 

For his achievements in developing 
war production here and abroad he was 
awarded the President's Medal for 
Merit. 

Demanding as it is, Biggers’ job as 
head of LOF has not kept him from 
participating in numerous other activi- 
ties. In addition to his work with the 
Toledo Labor - Management - Citizens 
Committee, he is active in several civic 
organizations. He is a trustee of the 
Toledo Museum of Art (which inci- 
dentally is one of the best in the coun- 
try), the University of Toledo Endow- 
ment Fund, the Toledo Hospital En- 
dowment Fund, and the First Congre- 
gational Church. 

He is also a member of the Business 
Advisory Council of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Detroit Com- 
mittee of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Citizens’ Committee of Com- 
munity Chests of America, and a trus- 
tee of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. He holds honorary degrees 
of LL.D. from the University of Mich- 
igan, the University of Toledo, and De- 
fiance College. 

On the edge of 60, Biggers looks 10 
years younger, a circumstance he is 
able to attribute to nothing in particu- 
lar, although he plays as much tennis 
as he can find time for. He and his 
second wife, whom he married in 1944, 
live in a charming but unostentatious 
home on Toledo’s outskirts. The first 
Mrs. Biggers, mother of his son and two 
daughters (all married), died in 1942. 

Although Biggers’ varied activities 
and accomplishments enable him to 
speak with authority on a number of 
subjects, he isn’t voluble. He is em- 
phatic, however, when discussing the 
matters of aid to Europe and getting 
American production into full swing. 
Regarding aid to Europe, he told this 
writer that he had no sympathy for 
excessive philanthropy which weakens 
people: 

“If you do too much and don’t en- 
courage people to self-help, you do 
them more harm than good. Recipients 
of charity often form the habit of want- 
ing more, and are seldom satisfied. This 


! is true of nations as well as individuals. 
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“In the long run, men and nations 
survive only if they become self-suffi. 
cient.” 


His conviction is that only a realistic 
approach to world problems can save 
the United States and the world. “Our 
greatest duty,” he said, “is so to con- 
duct ourselves that our form of life will 
be successful, and others will wish to 
emulate it. Unless we make a success 
of our system of free enterprise, we 
can’t expect to sell it to others.” 








From the popular “Men of 
Achievement” series, B. C, 
Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 
has just compiled in one hand- 
somely bound illustrated vol- 
ume, “The Life Stories of Amer- 
ica’s 50 Foremost Business 
Leaders.” Return this announce- 
ment with $5 for your copy. 
Address B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., Inc., 120 5th 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 








Labor Relations 
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boards—but always with the under- 
standing that such notices are limited 
to routine announcements of meetings, 
elections and social affairs. Union 
propaganda is prohibited in practically 
all pacts. 

10. No-Strike Clause: No-Strike 
pledges are very common in office 
union contracts. In fact, 98% of the con- 
tracts studied contain no-strike clauses 
and 10% of these have provisions that 
the union will be held responsible only 
for authorized strikes. This protects the 
union—in the event of a wildcat strike— 
against damage claims which manage- 
ment is entitled to make under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The importance of AMA findings as 
a measuring stick between the policies 
of union and non-union offices is 
obvious. Many employers, sans a union, 
will find that their policies are not 
much different from those which have 
contracts. But it may be wise to re- 
member that the unionized companies 
must have provided fewer advantages— 
otherwise, why were they organized? 
The reason apparently is that those 
firms whose employees joined labor 
organizations were simply not keeping 
up with the trend of the times in mat- 
ters of pay, seniority, promotions, vaca- 
tions, holidays, sick leave, and other 
benefits, thus providing a foothold for 


the union organizer. 
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Forbes Maps of 


Business Conditions 


These maps depict business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 
calculated for the separate areas. 










































ONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE 
ONSECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 OR MORE CON. 
SECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 
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BUSINESS HAS BEEN steadily improving 
over the past month in 11 economic areas 
and has been declining in 18. This is the 
best ratio since the map for June 15. 
Three of the advancing areas and five of 
the declining areas have been moving in 
the same direction for six weeks now. Only 
one of the four plus areas of the last map 
failed to carry over its improvement to this 
map. Three of the poor areas shown on 
the map for July 15—Pittsburgh, Birming- 
ham, and Detroit—have now swung out 
of the slipping classification. 

Six of the 10 cities showing the great- 
est gain over last year are “repeats,” in- 
cluding the perennial Tulsa and Houston; 
El] Paso and Shreveport were not on the 
map for July 15, but had been on several 
issues just prior, making a total of 8 carry- 
over cities. 

The general business level indicators 
given for each zone show four advances 
over July 1 and four declines. The greatest 
declines were in the Middle Atlantic zone 
and in the South; very great gains were 
shown in the North Central zone and on 
the Pacific coast. The comparison with 
July 15 is much more optimistic, with New 
England the only zone showing a steady 
decline in business activity. All other 
zones showed an appreciable gain, except 
for the Coast, which held its own. The 
highest rate of activity is in the South 
Central zone, 10% ahead of last year. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY | 


CEU: 


PLANT AND PROPERTY ACCOUNT ee Note D: 
Land and Improvements . 
Buildings, Machinery and Equipment. 
Less: Amortization and Reserve for Depreciation 
Intangibles 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
ash in banks and on hand 
U. S. Government Securities at cost . 
(Quoted market value $834,070. 31) 
Accounts Receivable, less reserve ‘ 
Accrued Unbilled Escalation Charges (estimated) ; : : : 
otes Receivable, less reserve (includes $480,113.37 maturing subse quent to one year) 
Inventories at cost or less, and not in excess of present market prices 
Marketable Securities, at cost or less " : 
(Quoted market ‘value $1,992,312. 63) 
PREPAID TAXES, INSURANCE, AND LIKE ITEMS 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES, less reserve ; 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET APRIL 30, 1948 


ASSETS 


"$105.369,747.08 
53/237.261.12 


Nore 1: Plant and Property of Parent Company -inchided in above valuations were inventoried and valued by 
Coverdale & Colpitts, Consulting Engineers, as of April 30, 1939, on the basis of values at March 1, 1913, 
with subsequent additions at cost. Plant and Property of Subsidiary Companies are included at cost. 


CAPITAL STOCK: 
referre 
Authorised and issued 300,000 shares—par value $100.00 per share 
Less: 10,550 shares of Treasury Stock 
Common: 
Authorized and issued 600,000 shares—no ad value 
Less: 600 shares of Treasury Stock . 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Bills Payable—Banks 
Accounts Payable and Payrolls 
Provision for Federal, State and Local Taxes 
dvance payments received on sales contracts 
as Fund requirements due within one year under indentures securing debenture issues of Shippers rs’ Car 
Line Corporation 


SINKING sean. DEBENTURES OF " SHIPPERS’ 


SUBS 
3% DUE APRIL 1, 1961 
3% DUE JULY 1, 1962 
34%4% DUE APRIL 1, 1963. 
MINORITY INTEREST IN CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARY 
RESERVE ACCOUNTS: 
For Employees’ Welfare Plan (See Note 2) " " i 
For Contingencies . ° 
For Dividends on Common Capital Stock, to be paid when and as declared by Board of Directors 
CAPITAL SURPLUS: 
Excess of acquired equities over cost of investment in consolidated subsidiary 
Excess of par (or stated) value of Treasury Stock over cost of acquisition 


EARNED SURPLUS ACCOUNT, See Statement 


LIABILITIES 


CAR LINE CORPORATION, A CONSOLIDATED 


Note 2: The Reserve for Employees’ Welfare Plan has, during the year, been charged with the net amount (after 
tax benefits) of $258,688.31 on account of employees’ retirement cost applicable to past services. 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED 


Gross Sales and Car Rentals, less discounts and allowances $131,360,756.25 


Cost of Operations, including Administrative, Selling and General Expense, 


but before Depreciation 121,003 ,720.44 


- FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT — YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1948 


$ 7,107,347.75 


52,132,485.93 
18,889,456.67 


$ 7,609,574.00 
844,281.26 


15,150,190.42 
1,614,893.96 
789,731.81 
67,910,972.58 
1,923,761.72 


$30,000,000.00 


$30,000,000.00 
30,000.00 


$21,875 ,000.00 
18,324,090.69 
4,426,683.21 
1,068 ,794.64 


685 ,000.00 
»475,000.00 


300,000.00 
340,000.00 


Nuwes 


:700,037.81 
»795 988.40 
735,744.74 


on 


$ 2,3 


397,790.63 
55 


1,600.25 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
ERNEST W. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC 
25 Beaver Srreet, New Yor 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS OP 


a tbe 


$78,129,290.35 


95 843,405.75 


748,133.08 
103,564.34 
$174,824,393.52 


—— 


$28,945 ,000.00 


29,970,000.00 


46,379,568.54 


10,115,000.00 
7,347.38 


14,231,770.95 


2,949,390.88 
42,226,315.77 


BELL ann COMPANY 


ACCOUNTANTS 


Balance, May 1, 1947 
Add 


Depreciation ; : ° ° ° ° ° ° 


Earnings from Operations . . ° . ‘ . 


Other Income: 


$ 10,357,035.81 
3,215 668.72 


$ 7,141,367.09 








American Car anp Founpry Company, 
a Cuurcn Street, New Yorx Ciry. 

We have examined the Consolidated Balance Sheet of the American Car 
and Foundry Company and its subsidiaries as of April 30, 1948, and the 
Consolidated Statements of Income and Surplus for the fiscal year then 
ended, have reviewed the systems of internal control and the accounting 
procedures of the companies and without making a detailed audit of the 
transactions, have examined or tested accounting records of the companies 
and other supporting evidence by methods and to the extent we deemed 
appropriate. Our examination was made in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted auditing standards applicable in the circumstances and included all 


As the result of a change im cost accounting methods, certain engineering 
costs, which in prior years were considered as eneral and administrative 
expenses, have in the current year been treated as direct charges to pro- 
duction costs. Accordingly, costs of $1,539,346.33 repesenting engineer- 
ing expenses have been included in closing inventory of work in process 
with a resultant increase of approximately $950,000.00 in net earnings 


In our opinion, the accompanying Balance Sheet 4nd related Statements 
of Income and Surplus present fairly the consolidated position of the 


Dividends . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° $114,830.93 
Interest ° . ° ° ° ° . ° 434,068.64 
Royalties ° ° ° . ° ° 63,938.78 
Profit on Sale of Securities . . . . 439.65 procedures which we considered necessary. 
Miscellaneous ‘ . . ° » . . 32,466.30 645,744.30 
$ 7,787,111.39 
Other Charges: 
Interest ° ° ° e ° ° ° $554,572.58 
Royalties . ° ° ° ° ° 342,076.67 alter Nudeiun “Shea. 
Property Rates ° ° ° ° ° ° 226,021.04 
124,893.83 1,247,564.12 
———< American Car and Foundry 
Net Earnings before Provision for Federal Income Taxes . ‘ ; $ 6,539,547.27 


Deduct—Provision for Federal Income Taxes (See Note 1) . 
Net Earnings Carried to Surplus . . ‘ » . . ° 


: Net Earnings for year . - ‘ 


Deduct: Dividends paid during the year on capital stock publicly held, viz.: 
On 30, 


Preferred, $3.50 per share from earnings for year ended — 
earnings for year ended April 30, 1948 . ; 
On Common, $3.00 per share 


2,435,595.46 


$ 4,103,951.81 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 


1947 and $3.50 per share from 


Company and its subsidiaries at April 30, 
1948, and the consolidated results of their operations for the fiscal year, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting rinciples applied (ex- 
cept as stated above in respect to the treatment of engineering costs) on 
a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


July 1, 1948 Eanest W. Bert anv Company 


$ 41,946,713.96 
4,103,951.81 


$ 46,050,665.77 


. . $ 2,026,150.00 


. ° 1,798,200.00 3,824,350.00 


Jose! 





Balance, April 30, 1948 ° 


Nore 1: Federal taxes are shown before tax benefit of $158,828.29 as a result of charges made to the Reserve for 
Employees’ Welfare Plan. This saving has been applied as a reduction in the charge to said reserve. 

Nore 2: Since the prior service cost under the Employees’ Welfare Plan has not been fully funded, the unfunded 
portion is increased each year by the actuarially required interest on such unfunded portion, The amount 
of such interest on the unfunded prior service cost would, if currently paid, amount (after income taxes) 
to approximately $101,000.00 for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1948. 


$ 42,226,315.77 
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Britain’s Outlook Looks More 


Promising Now 


The editor of Fores is now in Europe, where for 
the next few weeks he will make a first-hand study 
of economic conditions. The following—cabled as 
he approached Britain—is his fst special report to 
Forses readers. The second will appear in the 
next issue. 


I NEAR BRITAIN TODAY in a somewhat less pessimis- 
tic mood than I left it two years ago, but definite 
conclusions must await thorough investigation. 

Of course, Britons—especially the rapidly dwind- 
ling number who still retain considerable wealth— 
are suffering hardships unknown in a similar degree 
to us in America. 

Read this: 

“Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, announces a special tax on investments so 
that a man with a wife and two children, who 
makes all his money from investments, will pay a 
$125,130 tax, supposedly for this year only, on a 
$100,000 income. If he gets half of his $100,000 
from investments, and the other half from salary, 
he will have to pay ‘only’ a combined investment 
and income tax of $99,410. If he gets all of his 
income from salary, his tax will come ‘down’ to 
$81,910.” 


“HALF PAY” 


What disturbed me most of all two years ago 
was the very widespread indisposition of the labor- 
ing classes to perform a full week’s work. A shock- 
ing number worked only three to four days, just 
until they had earned the maximum of tax-free 
pay, their philosophy being “why work for half 
pay,” the minimum income tax being almost 50%, 
or nine shillings on a pound. 

Most American wage earners like to work full 
time and even overtime. 

But British workmen complain that they have 
scant outlets for spending. Practically all food is 
strictly rationed. A very limited number of coupons 
are allowed for clothing of every description. Bars 
are chronically short of beer, always of weakened 
quality reminiscent of America’s Prohibition-era 


Than Year Ago 


“near beer.” Whiskey is as scarce, as it is beyond 
the purse of the average employee. 

Yet the latest official figures indicate that some 
improvement in production and in Britain's eco- 
nomic position has developed. 

For example, during the early months of this 
year, the nation increased exports to 130% of the 
1938 comparable figure, while imports were cut to 
80%. 

To the United States, exports for 1947 were 
$244,000,000, but reached, in the first four months 
of 1948, the annual rate of $276,000,000. 

Since then improvement has continued, even 
accelerated. The Government was very proud that 
nearly one million tons of coal were exported in 
May. 

June brought a post-war exports record, about 
$536,000,000, a daily rate actually exceeding the 
mid-year goal. 


STEEL OUTPUT UP 


Britain’s steel output has been picking up re- 
markably, even exceeding the official 1948 objec- 
tive. Indeed, the achievement of the basic industry 
still under private ownership is vociferously con- 
trasted with the nationalized coal industry’s sad 
record in production and in unprofitableness. 

As in America, Britain's steel industry has been 
handicapped by the scarcity of scrap, also fuel. 

Although suffering from an acute shortage of 
workers, cotton-goods production is now abreast of 
the 1948 target. 

So heavy are taxes that the Government’s rev- 
enue in the quarter ended June 30 reached $3,179,- 
214,152, representing a surplus of $724,115,324 


over expenditures. 





P.S. My plans call for numerous talks with work- 
ers and farmers as well as with employers, bankers, 
etc. 





















How to predict 


the unpredidable,/ 


Strictly speaking, that’s im 
because it’s a contradiction in terms. 

But in any kind of forecasting— 
the weather or securities—you come 
closer to the _ answer if you do 


ssible, 


the job scientifically, get the facts, 
analyze them fairly. 


Take the Steel Industry. Demand in 
1947 reached an all-time high. So 
did earnings. And the prospect for 
1948 seems excellent. 

At this point we could recommend 
that you buy Steel. We don’t. But we 
do say that wise investors should in- 
vestigate steel securities as potentially 
attractive investments — and the 
known effects of steel on other indus- 
tries and securities. 

That's why we've penpeeee a new, 
32-page study on Steel. It thoroughly 
explores supply and demand and the 
way steel adapts itself to changing 
conditions of costs and prices. It gives 
_ earnings, present position and a 

etailed picture of 24 leading com- 
panies—plus thumbnail reviews of 
21 others. Conscientiously it asks— 
then tries to answer—“How will the 
steel investor fare?” 

If that answer is important to you 
...if you want more facts for your 
Own investment @=-- 
forecast...this sur- 
vey should hel 
ou reach soun 
investment deci- 
sions. Your copy [7 
is free.Justwrite, > 
or ask for it at | 
any of our 99 
offices—today. 
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MEerrILL LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANB 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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GUIDE POSTS TO WALL ST. 


A Market Map 


THE TRAVELER WHO WANTS to get his 
bearings during a journey studies the 
map in order to find his location. In a 
similar we we can find our present lo- 
cation with 
the stock market cycle by t 
bearings from time to time. 
Most of the important series are kept 
up in the Federal Reserve Board book 
of charts; others are available in finan- 
cial magazines, services and newspa- 
we Many of them should be kept up 
y all serious students of the market. 
The easiest way to observe these se- 
ries is graphically. Pictorial representa- 
tion is better for clarity and simplicity 
of comparison than tabular array. In 
each case, we must remember to ob- 
serve both the level and trend of the 
series. ’ 
I. MARKET PRICEs. 
A. Stocks. 
1. Industrial. 
(a) Level. 
(b) Trend. 
1. Major. 
2. Intermediate. 
3. Minor. 
(c) Price Earnings Ratio of 
Dow-Jones Industrials. 
(d) Yield of Dow-Jones In- 
dustrials. 
2. Rails. 
8. Utilities. 
B. Bonds. 
1, Dow-Jones 40 Corporate 
Bonds. 
2. Dow-Jones Second Grade 
Rail Bonds. 
3. Dow-Jones Income Rail 
Bonds. © 
U.S. Government Bonds. 
. High Grade Municipal 
Bonds. 
6. Moody’s Aaa Bond Yield. 
7. Moody’s Baa Bond Yield. 
C. Commodities 
1. Moody's Spot Commodity 
Prices. 
2. Dow-Jones Futures. 
3. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
General Commodity Index. 
4. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
Raw Industrial Materials. 
. Reuters’ United Kingdom 
Index. 
. Steel Scrap. 
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in the economic _— and ° 


lI. Business Activity. 
Gross National Product. 
Federal Reserve Board’s Inde 





of Industrial Production. 

. Seasonal Expectancy. 

. Bank Debits. 

. Volume of Trade (A serigs 
kept up by Townsend Skinner 
which represents business a 
tivity adjusted for the pric 
level). 

. Electric Power Production, 

. Steel Rate. 

. Construction Contracts *& 

warded. 

Automobile Production. 

Machine Tool Production. 

. Plant Expansion. 


III. Costs. 

Wholesale Prices. 
Labor Costs. 
Manufacturing Costs. 
. Taxes. 

1. Corporate. 

2. Individual. 
Depreciation Rates. 
Corporate Reserves. 
Reproduction Costs. 
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IV. Suppy. 
A. Inventories. 
1. In relation to sales. 
2. In relation to new orders. 
B. Durable Goods Inventories. 
C. Marginal Inventories. 
V. Prick STRUCTURE. 
A. Wholesale Prices. 
B. Price Dispersion. 


VI. DistripuTion. 

. Department Store sales. 
Carloadings. 

Miscellaneous Carloadings. 


< 
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Money Suppty. 

National Income. 

Supernumerary Income. 

. Savings. 

. Bank Deposits minus loans. 

. Public Purchasing Power. 

Money in circulation. 

. Relative value of the dollar. In- 
flation or deflation of the cur 
rency. 

VIII. Demanp. 

A. New Orders. 

B. Capital Expenditures. 

C. Government Expenditures. 
(To Be Continued) 
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Congratulations 


. Devereux C. Josephs, president of 


New York Life Insurance Co., elected 
to the board of directors of J. P. Mor- 
& Co., Inc. 

Charles R. Denny, elected executive 
vice-president of the National Broad- 
casting Co., Gustav B. Margraf succeed- 
ing him as vice-president and general 
attorney. 

William B. Chappell, elected vice- 
president of the First Boston Corpora- 
tion. 

Arthur C. Kaufmann, vice-president 
and director of Gimbel Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, elected trustee of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Lieut. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, USA 
(ret.), general manager of the com- 

y's scientific research division, ap- 
inted vice-president of Remington 
=Fy Inc. 

John Thomas Cahill, elected director 
of the Empire Trust Co. 

E. B. Newill, general manager of 
Allison division of the General Motors 
Corporation, elected vice-president. 

Milton C. Cross, elected executive 
vice-president of Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. 

R. S. Homet, appointed general man- 
ager of the foreign trade department of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Clifford V. Coons, appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Rheem Manufacturing Co. 


On the Bookshelf 


How To READ THE FINANCIAL SECTION 
or A Newspaper, by C. Norman Stab- 
ler, Business and Financial Editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune. Pub- 
lished by the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, 230 West 41st St., New York 
18, N. Y.; 56 pages. Price: $1.00 (plus 
2¢ sales tax if a resident of New York 
City).. 

This informative booklet is designed 
to acquaint readers with the valuable 
features of the Business and Financial 
section of a daily newspaper, and to 
help students of economics in schools 
an or It explains the financial 
terms and symbols, and the economic 
“rules of the game,” so that the new- 
comer to the world of finance can 
readily understand the jargon of the 
financial writer. ta in consider- 
able detail are such topics as the types 
of reports published, the security and 
commodity markets, the Federal Re- 
serve System, the capital market, gov- 
ernment control of business, the Inter- 
national Bank and Fund, and construc- 
tion and use of indexes. Also included 
are a list of the full names and func- 
tions of the various governmental agen- 
cies, and a glossary of financial terms. 
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EVERYBODY TALKS ABOUT 
THE “WHETHER” 


Whether it shall be General Motors or Radio 
Corporation — Whether to buy or sell — 


The investor faced with such problems 
should know more about Investment Com- 
panies. The shares of many of these companies 
represent a wide diversification of good com- 
mon stocks—selected by experts of seasoned 
judgment and ability. 


“Investment Companies—1948 Edition" 
reviews and analyzes all leading invest- 
ment companies. Planned for easy read- 
ing—ready reference. Shows how you can 
obtain wise diversification, expert super- 
vision. Points out securities that may 
reduce your risks or increase your gains, 
or help you.to get a better return on your 
investment ... Price $15. 


You may conveniently inspect this book at 
the offices of your local investment firms 
and at many banks and public libraries. 





Free on Request: Full details regarding this book and brief sum- 
mary of the Investment Company idea. Write for Pamphlet F-4 


ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & CO. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE » NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
61 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 
Cumulative Preferred 


Stock 4.88% Series 
Dividend No.3 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of a 
dividend of 30% cents per 
share on the Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, 4.88% Series, 
payable August 31, 1948 to 
stockholders of record on 
August 5, 1948. 

O. V. SHOWERS 


_ Secretary 
July 16, 1948 

















Stock Analysis ff 





by W. C. HANSON 


Stocks ‘To Benefit 
If Republicans Win 


FROM HERE ON, the coming Presiden- 
tial election will be the most important 
single influence on stock prices (bar- 
ring, of course, any worsening of the 
foreign crisis). 

Of course, a Republican triumph 
should be beneficial to securities in gen- 


It would be logical to expect better- 
than-average benefits to stocks in in- 
dustries which have suffered most 
under New Deal administration. Two 
outstanding “whipping boys” of the 
Democratic party have been the finan. 
cial business (to use a rather loose, 








INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


NEW, simple cutenatio Mex i Sl } oy & Yield Cal- 
cutator ‘helps oe I quickly select best buys on sudden 
market movements or for seeure _ term income. 

QUICK ANALYSIS — Automateally computes % In- 
crease or decrease in the market ee of any stock as 
you can quickly 
securities and select the 
% yield and price-earnings ratio. 
CONVENIENT test  * the big 7” plastic coated 
dlals—read the answers at a glance; real fun to use. 
USE FUL—Points the way to market profits. 
UARANTEED—5 d 


6 guarantee. 
ECONOMICAL Send 44.85 tx today—immediate delivery. 
AIR FLOW CALCULATOR, INC., Dept. 
(217 EWING STREET FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 


ADVERTISING 
CLIPPINGS 


WE'LL send you newspaper clippings of the 
best ieodiandiaen ideas, as well as copy and 
layout suggestions from companies of your 
own type. Each customer chooses just what he 
wants. Let us put on your desk regularly ad- 
clippings showing what the leaders are doing; 
only one idea a month will more than pay for 
the service. We clip ads from several hundred 
cities. 











lf there is any time that Executives want 
ideas, it is right NOW. We operate the larg- 
est ad-clipping bureau in the country. All ads 
are selected by an experienced staff; no long- 
term contract required. 


Use coupon below to learn more about this 
valuable service and special short-term trial 
offer. No obligation of course. 





VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


World's Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please tell me more about your newspaper 
ad-clipping service and special short-term 
trial offer. 
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Dividend mated 
Price Basis Liqui- 
Recent 1929-1948 (1947 dating 
Price High Low Payments) Value 
COMPANIES CONNECTED WITH 
FINANCIAL MARKETS 
American Bank Note.............. 26 157 5 2.00 
ee I GOR cacctcncctceceses 8Y4B 18% Ya 0.10 
Moody’s Investors Svce. $3 Pfd.... 387 54% 5 3.00 
Security Bank Note..............+. 14% 4 ; 2.00 
PUBLIC UTILITY COMPANIES 
American Pr. & Lt. Common...... 9% 175% ¥% awk 17 
ee cere 79 123% 83% 5.00 107 
Ey eet caieeceeeh keninietnuaia 89 138% 9% 6.00 107 
IG 6d ccuncuekkonnenees 42% 110 19% 2.40 _— 
is sina cw ak ato hbo 14% #1140 1 0.75 ae 
Commonwealth Edison ............ 27% 112% 17% 1.40 — 
Commonwealth & Southern Common 3% 29% \% sein 5 
Dt diet iiipeneheskacecesd 101 132 17% 12.00 117 
Consolidated Edison (N. Y.)....... 25 182 11% 1.60 ‘ 
i cencebectcnectcee $1 86%4 28b 1.80 
EN ok ones wiegwns cawes 21% 77 1454 1.20t fee 
Electric Bond & Share............ 15% 48 Ye 0.25 26 
Electric Pr. & Lt. Common........ 23% 108% % ns 28 
pe Ee re Ba 166% 2% har 194 
eit edenekuahines 141 167 24d 6.00 183 
ete knne eee 157 180% 8 7.00 202 
St , ccciesesnevectasece 154% 149% 1% ste sae 
Niagara Hudson Pwr. ............. 9% 80% A eee 12 
North American Co................ 16% 186% 6% 0.50t 24 
PRO, "ccwanccessoscctoes 10% 31% Sh = 0.55 14 
Philadelphia Electric ............ . 28% 380% 18¥%e 1.20 one 
United Corp. Common ............ 38% 75% ts oaks 4 
DU acbticknvidideheneéabtienes 4534 56% iil 3.00 52 
United Gas Improvement.......... 22 80% I11%f 1.80 28 
West Penn. Electric..........ss000 19% 19% 18%g ... = 


-_—-— 


a—Refers to stock of Blair & Co., predecessor organization. b—Range since 


1946. 


c—Range since 1982. d—Range since 1930. e—Range since 1943. 


f—Range since 1944. g—For 1948 to date. h—Range since 1931. +These figures 
are tentative, being based on various reorganization plans submitted to date. 
Some of them may be changed before consummation of final reorganization plans. 


tPlus stock. B—Bid. 
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eral, because such an outcome would 
imply an end to New Deal restrictions 
on business and venture capital. It also 
suggests a return to free enterprise con- 
cepts, lower taxes and a friendlier atti- 
tude toward business generally. 
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broad term) and public utility concerns. 

Of the many companies connected 
with financial markets (aside from 
banks, insurance and trusts) relatively 
few have , publicly held securities. 
Among those that do, however, are 
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CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The third quarter interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable September 15, 1948, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
pusiness August 25, 1948. Books will not 


mal SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 








Burroughs 
189TH CONSECUTIVE CASH 


DIVIDEND 
A dividend of fifteen cents ($.15) a share has 





ben declared upon the stock of BurrouGHs 
AppiING MacHINE CoMPANY, payable Septem- 
ber 10, 1948, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business August 2, 1948. 

Detroit, Michigan, SHELDON F, HALt, 

July 9, 1948 Secretary 





Booman 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Seventh 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid September 10, 1948 
to stockholders of record August 13, 
1948, at 3 P. M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 

















PUGET SOUND POWER 


& LICHT COMPANY 
* 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 20 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per 
share on the Common Stock of 
the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, payable August 16, 
1948, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business July 
21, 1948, 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
July 14, 1948 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET 
New York 8, N, Y. 
The following dividends have been declared: 
Preferred Capital Stock 
One and three-quarters per cent 
(1% %) payable October 1, 1948, 
to the holders of record at the close 
of business September 16, 1948; 
Common Capital Stock 
Three dollars ($3.00) per share 
payable October 2, 1948, to the 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1948. 
i yo tes _ not be closed. Checks will 
emai y Guaranty T 
ow Fon: y Trust Company of 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
July 15, 1948 
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American Bank Note and Security Bank 
Note, which engrave stock and bond 
certificates, Moody's Investors Service 
Preferred, a financial publishing com- 
pany, and Blair Holding Co. (formerly 
Blair Co.) which, among other things, 
conducts a securities underwriting and 
brokerage business. Profits of all these 
companies depend on volume and ex- 
tent of activity in the investment and 
security fields. Hence, all stand to bene- 
fit if capital markets are revived, which 
they should be under a Republican 
regime. 

Out of this group, we prefer Ameri- 
can Bank Note and Moody's Preferred, 
because of their quality, earning power 
and appreciation potentials. However, 
Blair and Security Bank Note, as low- 
priced media, offer interesting specula- 
tive possibilities. 

Many attractive opportunities exist 
in the public utility stock group. Not 
only would this list of shares be aided 
by a change in political tides, but most 
of these issues have been pretty well 
deflated anyway, because utility stocks 
generally decline in a period of sharply 
rising prices such as we have been 
having. 

It will be remembered that there are 
two types of utility stocks—those in 
“operating” and in “holding” compa- 
nies. For conservative, good quality 
investments, operating company stocks 
offer excellent opportunities today. 
Prime examples are Boston Edison, 
Commonwealth Edison, Consolidated 
Edison, Dayton Power & Light, Detroit 
Edison, and Philadelphia Electric. 

Among the holding companies are 
all kinds of situations. This is because 
so many of the erstwhile holding con- 
cerns were subjected to the “death sen- 
tence” imposed by the Utility Company 
Act of 1935. Once-great utility empires 
like » Sevcaettn ¢> Southern, the 
Electric Bond & Share group, Middle 
West Corp., and others, were forced to 
break up, and to liquidate most of their 
holdings. 

For this reason, most of these hold- 
ing companies are mere shadows of 
their once great predecessors. However, 
there are profit-making possibilities, 
even among the extreme cases, for in- 
vestors able to speculate on the out- 
come and wait out the long process of 
final liquidation. Many such stocks are 
now selling well below their estimated 
“break up” values. Thus the common 
and various preferred shares of Ameri- 
can Power & Light, Commonwealth 
& Southern, Electric Power and Light, 
and United Corp., as well as the com- 
mon shares of Electric Bond & Share, 
Niagara Hudson Power, and Philadel- 
phia Co., have a good chance of reach- 
ing their respective liquidating values, 
which are set forth on the accompany- 
ing table. 
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AMERICA 


TOMORROW! 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST | 
Who, from devoting many years protecting 
investors from danger, wrote “America To- 
morrow,” called “the most far-seeing eco- 
nomic guide for the future,” sent free to his 
personal clients with his “27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders. 


Written by W. H. Roystone, the well 
known New York Investment Analyst, who 
has developed a reliable method of antici- 
pating investment trends. 

He discovered that the market action of 
today may anticipate economic conditions 
months, often years, ahead. That’s why the 
author is convinced the Stock Market is a 
“Crystal Ball” of our economic future. 

False moves are reflected in price and 
volume divergence. Good buying is always 
confirmed by logic in volume activity. 

Paradoxic market action made him say 
am, in May, “sell on confirmation, do not 

uy.” 

The success of his clients during many 
years has proved his theories correct. They 
find that to buy with the good buying and 
sell with the good selling is about all one 
needs to know about the stock market. 

America Tomorrow, vitally interesting 
to investors, executives, trustees and bankers, 
is the fruit of over fifty years of thoughtful 
study. This treatise, including the current 
weekly market analysis, and one each week 
during the next seven vitally important 
weeks, will be mailed you for only five 
dollars (52 weeks $25.00). 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you 
only five dollars for seven weeks, go to 
clients from coast to coast, to those who pay 
one hundred dollars a year for trading help 
and to investors who pay a large annual 
fee for intensive supervision. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the small 
speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remarkable 
record in earlier years, since he has been 
writing for this service he has foreseen all 
the important market changes. 

“The value of our ‘Roystone Says...’ is 
in the fact that the writer is not afraid to 
say what he thinks, and he is usually, in- 
deed, almost invariably right.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main trend 
is the secret of safety and success in Wall 
Street. When you send check, be sure to ask 
for America Tomorrow and the 27 Safety- 
Rules for Investors and Traders. W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 11, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation, $25. 
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WAR SCARE 
SHAKEOUT 


. » did it cause you 
to lose a good position 
in good stocks? 


It is during just such periods 
that you should enjoy the 
benefits of Stock rend’s 
hedge - free advice. 
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If you have not previously 
seen these Bulletins, you owe 
it to yourself to examine them. 
Here is an opportunity for 
new readers only .. . the cur- 
rent Stock Trend Bulletin, plus 
the next 4 issues, plus Special 
Reports recently issued on 20 
of the most widely held and 
active stocks, at the trial 
price 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-81, Springfield 3, Mass. 





July New 
Midyear 5 128-pe. 
Edition Folio 


CYCLI-GRAPHS 


of leading stocks 
with 12!/2 -year 
coverage of Earn- 
ings, Dividends 
and Monthly 
Price Ranges up 
to date through 
June 30. 


COMBINATION OFFER: Send $4 to 
Dept. FM-81 NOW for this Folio to- 
gether with our large Wall Chart of 
Dow Jones averages for 19 years, 1929 
to date (a regular combined $5 value). 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 








Wheat Well Street 
REALLY Thinks! 


It's not in the papers, not on the 
tape, but in BU VAL'’s CONSENSUS, 
weekly digest of ALL the leading 
advisory services. A one-page 
down-to-earth summary of “total 
market opinion” on when to buy 
or sell—and what! Send name and 
address to receive next issue of 
this timely weekly bulletin FREE. 


BU VAL'S Investment CONSENSUS 
Dept. K241, 542 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 6.7. 
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1944 | 1945 ! 1946: 1947 | 1948! 


So FAR, TYPICAL industrial stocks have 
surrendered nearly one-half of their 
1948 advance. “Corrective” reactions 
normally retrace from one-third to two- 
thirds of the preceding advance. So 
this decline is still within technical 
limits. Further sizable dips could occur 
without reversing the broad uptrend of 
prices. 

Because of continued inflation, the 
high-cost-of-living is bound to be a 
leading issue in the presidential cam- 
paign. However, any sound economist 
nows that “price-control,” as advo- 
cated by the Administration, is no solu- 
tion. 

Inflation is a money-disease—born of 
war. It cannot be cured by merel 
pune new laws. In fact, if made ef. 
ective, price-control would merely ag- 
gravate the situation through discourag- 


by HARRY D. COMER 


High Yield Investments 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 
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ing much-needed production of goods. 
High-yielding “quality” stocks: 
Herewith is a list of seven common 
stocks of good investment quality, car- 
g an average _ of over Gk%. 
The list is diversified, including one 





utility, one railroad and five industrials 
in different fields. All represent nation- 
ally known organizations. 

Unbroken dividend records of these 
stocks are shown in the table. Five 
have paid some dividends each year 
since 1899 or 1901. American Tobac- 
co has paid since 1905, and American 
Gas & Electric since 1910. 

Opportunity to obtain such worth- 
while, time-tested investments as these 
at such favorable yields cannot be ex 
pected to continue permanently. Rarely 
in history have good stocks yielded so 
liberally in relation to bond yields. 


oe? 








b-Includes stock dividends. 


DivipeNps Indicated Approx. % 
PAD SINCE Srock Dividend-a Price Yield 
1910 American Gas & Electric....... $2.60-b 38 6.8% 
1905 American Tobacco ........... 3.75 57 6.6 
1901 Electric Storage Battery........ 3.00 51 5.9 
1899 General Electric ............. 2.20 88 - 58 
1899 National Biscuit ............. 2.00 28 7.1 
1901 Norfolk & Western........... 4,00 58 6.9 
1899 SEU ov veviuceccn eves 4.00 52 7.7 
ET 4 cha veehass.s een sneee ah 6.7% 


a-Includes actual or possible extras. 
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by WASHINGTON DODGE* 
Partner, Roberts & Company 


PXACTLY THREE YEARS AGO, serving 
then as now in the capacity of “guest 
columnist” in Mr. Joseph D. Good- 
man’s absence, I discoursed on the 
merits of investment companies—“Let 
the Experts Invest for You” was the 
tile. 


In my opinion, the record of the 
well-managed investment companies 
during the difficult market years that 
have intervened have served to sub- 
santiate the thesis that the majority of 
non-professional investors would do 
better to turn their funds over to pro- 
fessional management of this type. In 
ay event, for the record, here is how 
two companies I specially recom- 
mended have made out: 


. 5 i wy ee 
Oe b es 
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j Investment Pointers 





Notes on Securities 


re-incorporated in Massachusetts after 
the Revolution. Although it cannot 
compete in longevity with Hudson’s 
Bay Co., incorporated in 1670 and still 
going strong, it is the oldest publicly- 
owned American company on a Bos- 
ton institution. The amazing thin 

about this old-timer is that it has ee 
to its knitting through the generations, 
owning and managing a _ valuable 
wharf, paying dividends, and, as the 
Clerk of the Corporation remarked, 
“Buying in our shares at a discount 
whenever we are in funds.” One hun- 
dred and seventy years and not a.single 
subsidiary! That would never, never 
appeal to Wall Street. 

Gold & Stock Telegraph Co. This 
old-timer (1867) was formed to pro- 
mote the first use of the ticker—its odd 
nomenclature derives from the fact that 


Est. Per Share Assets Approximate Price Gain in 


6/30/45 6/30/48 45 48 Price 
Consolidated Investment Trust... .. 22.96° 26.69 17° 24% 44% 
Lehman Corporation ............. 46.73 50.22 42 51 44%°* 


*Adjusted for split-up. °*See text. 


These figures should be read in the 
light of the fact that in the same 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 

ages gained 17%, with the additional 
mental footnote that in this period 
Lehman has paid liberal special divi- 
dends out of profits; totaling $9.55 a 
share. These dividends were taxable to 
the recipient only as capital gains 
(ie., a maximum of 25%). Adjustment 
for these payments lifted Lehman's 
rformance considerably (from 

21%). Of these two outstanding invest- 
ment companies, Consolidated toda 
has the lied attraction of being avail- 


able at a discount from net asset value, . 


and its smaller size ($25,000,000 vs. 
$95,000,000) would seem to permit a 
greater fluidity of operation. 

Investment advising cannot be very 
well limited to a single session, so I 
shall perforce curb my natural urge to 
present a list of what seems to be cur- 
rently under-valued issues — if Mr. 

an is like most Wall Streeters, I 
am sure he will return with plenty of 
new ideas. Instead, let me give some 
notes on some diverse securities that 
are a little off the beaten track but 
possess either an intrinsic value, a 
curiosity value, or both. 

Proprietors of Boston Pier, or the 
Long Wharf. This enterprise is as 
venerable as its name is long: it was 


formed under Royal Charter and then 


ust 1, 1948 


when it was formed speculation in gold 
was as great as speculation in stocks 
(a situation we are told is again the 
case in certain foreign climes). Gold & 
Stock was leased in 1881 by Western 
Union, the lease to expire in 1981. 
After much litigation, it has been ruled 
that Western Union is liable for the 
corporate income tax on the $6 divi- 
dend guaranteed under the lease. At 
present prices, this stock yields 5%, 
about the same as Western Union's 
debentures. This is not surprising, be- 
cause Western Union owes Gold & 
Stock, payable on terminaticn of the 
lease, a sum equal to about $240 a 
share. This would appear to make Gold 
& Stock the most attractive of the 
Western Union leased lines and to give 
strong protection to the dividend. 

Every text book on finance tells 
readers that debentures rank ahead of 
stock. Just to confuse the professors, 
let us consider Green Bay & Western 
Railway. This 224-mile Wisconsin road 
(connecting with the famed car fer- 
ries) has a $7,000,000 issue of “B” 
debentures which are entitled to no 
payment until the common has re- 
ceived $5. Which explains why the 
debentures are selling at only 9 vs. 70 
for the common. 

In 1888, some Bostonians formed 
Boston Ground Rent Trust to buy real 
estate in other cities. This trust has 
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dividends ever since and now 

olds real estate free and clear in 

numerous communities. The whole 

operation requires only five employees 
outside of the trustees’ offices. 

For investors who believe in the in. 
trinsic value of commercial real estate 
especially land values, but are unwill- 
ing or unable to invest directly, shares 
in this trust offer an unusual invest- 
ment media, plus an attractive yield 
of over 6%. 

On the humorous side: 

Although Californians who are 
familiar with the product see nothing 
funny in the name, the writer’s order 
room was hilarious when it received an 
order for Awful Fresh MacFarlane, a 
candy nanny Nothing like it since 
years ago we had an order for Crazy 
Water 7s. 


*Mr. Dodge, well known in investment 
circles, is guest columnist while Joseph 
Goodman is on vacation. Mr. Goodman 
will resume his articles upon his return © 
next month. 








“SOLVING YOUR 
INVESTMENT PROBLEMS” 


An informative, factual booklet written by 
America’s foremost authority on Invest- 
ment Companies. It shows how you can 
improve dependability of your investment 
income, reduce your risk, simplify your 
investment “bookkeeping.” 

Stop in, or write or phone and we’ll see 
that a copy of this booklet is made avail- 
able to you. No cost or obligation. 


DRESSER & ESCHER 
111 Broadway, N.Y. BArclay 7-9170 




















THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


92 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 


TRADERS 


Weekly market analysis designed to assist you in 
trading and in anticipating future stock trends. 


Write for FREE copy of current analysis. 


“The Dow Theory Trader” 


8 E. Market St., No. 524, Indianapolis, Ind. 

















The SUCCESSFUL INVESTORS 
OPINION METHOD 


A weekly report of our determination of the 
majority opinion of those investors we con- 
sider successful—as to the SHORT term, and 
LONG term. 


NEW CLIENTS — FOUR WEEKS $5 
(includes chart of findings since June, 1947) 


SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 


BOX 1167 WASHINGTON, D. C. 























This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 


construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


cha heen ee 
: 


167,955 Shares 


S. S. Kresge Company 


Common Stock 


$10.00 Par Value 


Price $35.25 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from 
such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS WATLING, LERCHEN €? CO. 


July 22, 1948. 
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This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, 
an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of such securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE . 
$80,000,000 


| Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
| 2.65% Twenty-five Year Debentures 


(Convertible, as provided in the Prospectus, on or before July 1, 1958, 
at the option of the holders, into Common Stock) 


Dated July 1, 1948 Due July 1, 1973 





OFFERING PRICE 101% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 





from such of the several underwriters named in the Prospectus 


| Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
| and others as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 





Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


July 15, 1948 





Explanations 


Wuen I was CHATTING recently wi 
the president of a western company 
an employee came in to excuse himse 
for some little thing that had gon 
wrong. 

“I thought I had better put you ri 
on this,” .. said, “because otherwi 
you would have the wrong opinion 
me. I had no part in it, you under 
stand. Here’s what happened. . . .” 

After he left, the president 
to me and said: “Up till a year 
that man was one of the most effectiy 
men in his department. I would hay 
been willing to bet he’d go far wi 
our company. But so far as I’m con 
cerned now, his future is all in th 

ast.” 

“But he still seems a likely, intelli 
gent chap,” I observed. 

“He’s that all right, but, unfortu} 
nately, he has become an explainer+ 
and that takes him so much time bf 
can’t do anything else. 

“One of the most serious of all char 
acter defects is that of explaining wh 
you do certain things or of trying 
justify your acts if things go wrong. 

“Once I discover anyone who 
acquired this trait, I begin to | 
elsewhere for someone to promote, ort 
put into places of more authority.” 

I recollected then the advice 
Jeanne Eagels, the talented star of t 
play “Rain.” Often criticized and mi 
understood, she never talked back 
never explained. 

“Never complain, never explain,” a 
said. “Keep still and become a tradi 
tion.”—CHarLes B. Rot. 


This Is Capitalism 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 




















prospective hotel enterprisers. This 
should forestall any repeat performance 
of the crazy hotel promotion B m 
which flourished in the ’20s. The ho 
ing shortage, complicated by sky-high 
building costs, plus the increased busi 
ness activity induced by the defens 
program, will also keep hotels we 
occupied for a long time to come. 
This, then, is capitalism in terms 0 
a hotel—a hotel which was born of 
whim and the desire to put some idl 
capital to work, and which has pat 
ticipated in one of the most tumultuou! 
elicaalataies in this country’s history 
Its original owners risked their mone 
and lost. Brown risked his and ha 
profited handsomely, thus demonstrat 
ing a basic tenet of the free enterprist 
system; where there is no risk of los 
there is as little chance of gain. 
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‘HOW LOW is BOTTOM—HOW HICH is TOP? 


Ss 
FOR MORE ACCURATE MARKET INTERPRETATION, FOLLOW THE SIGNALS OF 


=THE SENSITIVE INDEX. 


If you aim to buy at the bottom and sell at the top, you should investigate this Index. 
by factual study is published weekly in our bulletins. 
accuracy has exceeded our highest expectations. 





Its data compiled . 
Since its publication in January 1946, its record of 
Although we missed some of its valuable signals through 








our failure to observe some of its characteristics, close analysis shows that every important movement was 
to signalled clearly. The accuracy of our interpretation has increased with greater experience. We called 
x! bi the turn correctly in May 1947 and again in February-March 1948, 
in th 

AMINE THE RECORD: The excerpts below reveal our most recent advice which 
. intelli = appeared in opposition to. practically every other theory. | 
— BULLETIN NO. 932, JUNE 4, 1948: BULLETIN NO. 934, JUNE 25, 1948: | 
sen fi (Industrial Averages 190.18). (Industrial Averages 190.00). j 
time hq The Sensitive Index is influenced by Exhaustion signs. The pe wate Index persists in its bearish trend, signalling - 
declines ahead. 

ill cha} BULLETIN NO. 933, JUNE 11, 1948: sm 
ing why (Industrial Averages 192.96). BULLETIN NO. 935, JULY 2, 1948: 
rying First uncertain signs of Strong Selling Signals. Possibilities (Industrial Averages 190.06). 
rong, | of flurries in individual stocks. The down trend is disclosed more positively now. 


ap BULLETIN NO. 934, JUNE 18, 1948: 


te, ort 


ty.” 


(Industrial Averages 191.65). 


The Strong Selling Signal (shown in chart) tells the story 
clearly. THE ALARM HAS SOUNDED for either a 


BULLETIN NO. 936, JULY 9, 1948: 
(Industrial Averages 191.62). 


The Sensitive Index remains very bearish . . . it indicates 















vice decline of 15-20 points or a penetration of the 170 level in that the advances (of Railroads) is false . . . created for 
r of the the D.J. Industrials. GREATER DISTRIBUTION*. 
nd mis} *In code: Miss Agora (the Market) attired in a brief bathing suit appears at some of our beaches, ready 
I back to take a dip in CATHODE (decline) water. The longer she delays her dip, the deeper she will go for the 
tide is rising (distribution). 
in,” - BULLETIN NO. 937, JULY 18, 1948: (Industrial Averages 185.90). The Sensitive Index maintains its bearish stand. 
a tra 
As a rule, the Sensitive Index signals buying close to bottom and selling close to top. If you follow this index carefully you 
may realize extraordinary profits. When the market approaches dangerous levels where some theories may indicate buying, 
n the S. I. sounds the alarm to SELL. And at those crucial times when the market may break into panicky movements, 
9) when some theories may signal selling at the very BOTTOM LEVELS, the Sensitive Index is perhaps the only indicator 
that dares to shout BUY, BUY, BUY. 
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AN INVALUABLE GUIDE 


The chart shown above with signals and their interpretation should pro- 
vide sufficient evidence that the SENSITIVE INDEX is a guide that 
you can trust. Investigation of its past performance during the trying 
years since 1930 discloses its almost uncanny accuracy. In our booklet 
“How to Study the Sensitive Index,” you will see how this index acted 
in the past illustrated by many graphs. 


DISREGARD DANGEROUS THEORIES 


If you are tired of relying upon uncertain methods, if you have finally 
realized that market operation requires a theory more private than what 
the masses use, try the Sensitive Index. Its record of turning bullish 
when bearish sentiment was at its peak and its ability to define the 
CHANGE OF THE MARKET proves its superiority. Test the Sensi- 
tive Index yourself—it may amaze you, 


is wel} ELIMINATES GUESSWORK a kN Ee RN I 
e. When you iow the Seueiive —. ou oe f= mood A ong gz I 
{ or act ™. indicat . e sensitive ndex is 

a al aay Tessa upon market action. It isnot touched pa onptions, ~~ | STEPHEN GARGILIS, DEPT. F-53 | 
m ment o e: - st unswervin; t ace 0 s n- ° 

: wsleom > ry of as cummin. At ‘iene fe the midst of "sowertul | 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. | 
me 10% opposing forces, we find it THE ONLY STUDY that points to the true ; | 
as pat direction of the market. | Yes—Send me 6-weeks of your Bulletin Service and 
Ituou! special offer material. Enclosed find $5. 
Hwee y| SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS | sp $ 
mone If you have never tried this service before, send $5.00 for | ee | 
nd haf # 6-week Trial Service. This is a special offer, good for a See tar ee ya ee eee | 
cnet short time only. Send for it now! | ADDRESS | 
sernail With your trial subscription you will also receive our | 6 == 00S" = 
of Jost POKlet explaining the action of the Sensitive Index with = | Crpy. ooo. ZONE... SEATEic. coca | 








Forbeh August 1, 1948 


Many graphic charts and complete rules to follow when 
using this Index. 
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Thoughts . 


we 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


America is the land of, and for, un- 
common men not only because it af- 
fords free choice and opportunity for 
people to become expert in their chosen 
occupations, but also because it has 
mechanisms and incentives for provid- 
‘ing the tools of production that the 
skilled must operate if their skill is to 
have full fruition in abundant produc- 
tion. —Enpers M. VooRHEEs. 


My interest is in the future because 
I am going to spend the rest of my life 
ere. —CuHARLEs F, KETTERING. 


We Americans must show the other 
nations that we stand not for the old 
balance of power based on force, but 
for a balance of service based on faith. 

—Ratpx W. Socxman, D.D. 


The successful man lengthens his 
stride when he discovers the sign post 
has deceived him. The failure looks for 
a place to sit down. 

—CuHRYSLER AIRTEMP NEws. 


All true educators since the time of 
Socrates and Plato have agreed that the 
primary object of education is the at- 
tainment of inner harmony, or, to put 
it into more up-to-date language, the 
integration of the personality. Without 
such an integration learning is no more 
than a collection of scraps, and the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge becomes a 
danger to mental health. 

—Sm ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


How desperately difficult it is to be 
honest with oneself. It is much easier 
to be honest with other people. 

—Epwarp F. BEnson. 


He who hesitates is bossed. 
—TRANSPORT. 


It is for man to tame the chaos; on 
every side, whilst he lives, to scatter 
the seeds of science and of song. 

—EMERSON. 


Killing time is not murder—it is sui- 
cide. —Convoys. 


Any | pain must be the enemy of 
mankind which enslaves the individual 
by terror and force. . . . All that is val- 
uable in human society depends upon 
the opportunity for development ac- 
corded to the individual. os 
—ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


The nations of the world look to the 
people of this country for leadership. 
They have seen our youth in action. 
They‘have seen their courage and their 
strength. Off the battlefield they have 
seen and admired the human kindness 
and the tolerance of the men who went 
overseas for us and for them. May we 
stand firm in our conviction that Amer- 
ica has achieved a way of life that we 
can all cherish—and cherishing, strive . 
ever to guard and improve. 

—GrorcE A. SLOAN. 


Hating hard work can get to be such 
an obsession that you won't let it pile 
up. —H. C. Brown. 


Knowledge and human power are 
synonymous, since the ignorance of the 
cause frustrates the effect. 

—Francis Bacon. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Won't is a tramp, 
Can't is a quitter, 
Don’t Know is lazy, 
Wish I Could is a wisher, 
Might is waking up, 
Will Try is on his feet, 
Can is on his way, 
Will is at work, 
Did is now the boss. 
—Earu CASSEL. 


meet ee et et et et et et 


Hitting the ceiling is no way to get 
up in the world. —Tse Essxay News. 


When no new thoughts fill the mind 
—when no horizons beckon—when life 
is in the past, not in the future—you are 
on the way to uselessness. 

—Dn. Frepericx K. STAMM. 


The most urgent necessity in human 
life is to be able to face life victorious- 
ly. For many—the number is appalling 
—are living mentally, physically, moral- 
ly and spiritually defeated. 

—F. A. WIcCKETT. 
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No citizen or this nation is 

of the name unless he bears unswe 

loyalty to the system under which he 
lives, the system that gives him more 
benefits than any other system yet de. 
vised by man. Loyalty leaves rooni to 
change the system when need be, but 
only under the ground rules by which 
we Americans live.—JoHN A. Hannag, 


Nothing splendid has ever been 
achieved except by those who dared 
believe that something inside them was 
superior to circumstance. 

—Bruce Barton, 


A friend is a present you give your- 
self. —Rosert Louis STEVENSON, 


Race tensions thrive on the restricted 
educational opportunities for Southem 
Negroes. When earning power is lim- 
ited or foreshortened by lack of edu- 
cation, whole populations suffer. A po- 
tential great producing force, as well 
as a large possible market for goods, 
is thus being ignored. 

—Dr. Rurus E. CLEMENT. 


Look wil to the hearthstone; therein 
all hope for America lies. 
—CaLvin COOLmvcE. 


Good and bad luck,is a synonym in 
the great majority of instances, for good 
and bad judgment.—_JoHn CHATFIELD. 


Complete success is not purchased at 
any one time, but rather on the install- 
ment plan. §—FRATERNAL Monitor. 


Peace is not the elimination of the 
causes of war. Rather it is a mastery of 
great human forces and the creation of 
an environment in which human aims 
may be pursued constructively. 

—James H. Case, JR. 


All the exercise some people get is 
jumping at conclusions. —THE WEDGcE. 


Some men decide there are no fish 
in the stream because they don’t rise 
to the first fly offered; others know 
enough to change their bait. 

—TuHE Picx-UP. 


In response to many requests from readers 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 





one? 





A Text... 


Sent in by M. Schweitzer, 
Highland ark, Ill. What's 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 


Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do itt 
with all thy might: for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave, whither thou goest. 


—Eccuesiastes 9:10 
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An artist might say, ‘‘Nothing’s wrong with it 
... it looks good to me.’’ But no manufacturer 
would look at this picture without immediately 
seeing what’s wrong — No Railroad. 

No manufacturer can overlook efficient and 
dependable railroad transportation — vital when 
selecting a new plant site. 

The Norfolk and Western's Precision Transporta- 
tion is a major industrial advantage in the Land of 
Plenty —the six great states served by this rail- 
road. Operating north, south, east and west with 
main line from the Atlantic Port of Norfolk to 














Cincinnati and Columbus, the Norfolk and Western 
provides fast, dependable transportation for industry. 
This record of dependability has been earned... 
by modern operating methods and up-to-date equip- 
ment ... by hand-in-hand cooperation with ship- 
pers ... by constant attention to details, and by 
the worker support of thousands of highly trained 
employees who take pride in the performance of 
their railroad. 

When you build your plant in the Land of Plenty, 
you can be assured of the right kind of transpor- 
tation — the Norfolk and Western’s Precision 


Transportation. 


"stom 


RAILWAY 


Write for the helpful plant location booklet, ‘‘In- 
dustrial Opportunity in The Land of Plenty.’’ Address 
the Industrial and Agricultural Department, Box F-108, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. This 
department is staffed by plant location specialists ready 
to provide you with any information you may require 
about the Land of Plenty —in strictest confidence. 






LAND OF PLENTY 





he safest, softest-riding 


Now you can drive with dry-road safety on wet 
roads! Now you can blot out bumps that once 
shook your car—and get up to 60% more safe 
tire miles! 

The amazing new U. S. Royal Master is the 
first tire to bring you every one of today’s 
newest and finest features. 


NEW LOW-PRESSURE COMFORT! This 

spectacular U. S. Rubber development pro- 

vides far more air at less 

} pressure. You “‘float”’ over 

‘the road on bigger, softer 

cushions of air that smother 

bumps. Your tires take the jolts—your car 
rides softly, evenly, smoother than ever! 


: 


America’s finest Low-Pressure tire fits your present wheels, 


UNMATCHED DE-SKIDDED SAFETY! 

Touch your brakes—and America’s greatest 

tire safety device goes to work. The Master’s 

De-skidded tread digs its sharp gripping edges 

through water, mud or oil down to dry road. 
They stop you far quicker 
on the most slippery footing 
—check side-skids before 
they start. 


UP TO 60% MORE SAFE MILES! The Mas- 
ter’s tougher Tempered Rubber tread is 25% 
deeper. Its De-skidded edges can be recut 
and renewed. Under the National Safety 
Service Plan, U.S. Distributors offer this serv- 
ice to keep every mile fully skid-protected. 


THE AMAZING NEW 


US. ROYAL MASTER 


ster of them all ! 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
LOW-PRESSURE TIRE 
IS A PRODUCT OF 


U.S. RUBBER 


Serving Through Science 





